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Adult Teacher is your magazine 


ADULT TEACHER is the teacher’s own magazine. The sole 


purpose for its existence is to help you teach your adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help you with specific lessons. 
However, these articles also stand on their own. That is, they 
say something worth while whether they are used as resource 
material or not. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson Series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible 
Lessons), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ mate- 
rial is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and those who use group techniques. It is expected that 
you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The Group in 
Action” regardless of the method you use. 


ADULT TEACHER is vour magazine from cover to cover. 
In reality it is curriculum’ from cover to cover. Even the pic- 
tures are curriculum. Make ADULT TEACHER your magazine 
by making real use of it. 


(Cover: “The Holy Night” by Carlo Maratti) 
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When Wise Men Worship 


By F. GERALD ENSLEY 


TRADITION tells us there were creatures of all 
kinds present at the birth of Jesus. There were, 
first of all, the angels, heavenly beings, who an- 
nounced it. Then there were the representatives 
of the animal world in the near-by stalls, whose 
dumb warmth protected the infant from the cold. 
The first visitors were shepherds fresh from the 
hills and flocks. The parents, of course, were 
present. But not least of all we read that “when 
Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea... behold, 
wise men from the East came ... and they fell 
down and worshiped him.” 

These last were learned men, presumably 
scientists, students of the skies, astronomers, 
astrologers. They came to bring to Jesus the 
tribute of the mind. As they heaped their gifts 
before the Babe, we see learning bowing before 
piety, intellect paying homage to religion. 

We are glad that Jesus was born among the 
beasts of the stall. Somehow it brings him closer 
to the rest of God’s creatures. There is justice in 
the fact that the shepherds, first cousins to the 
vast host of common, toiling, everyday people of 
the world, held tickets of privilege at the Great 
Event. But the picture is made complete when 
three visitors from the East, ambassadors from the 
realm of the mind, came to worship the Lord. 

So far as we are able to ascertain, they re- 
ceived a cordial welcome when they came. Their 
gifts were gratefully accepted. Their homage to 
Jesus was gladly acknowledged. 

When we turn from that scene, however, to the 
history of Christianity, we are forced to admit 
that the wise men have not always been welcome 
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in the ranks of the church. The scientist has been 
looked on as a subversive. The scholar has been 
made to feel that he has no rightful place among 
the faithful. The kind of character that has often 
been enthroned in the Christian community has 
been of the bumbling sort once described by 
Halford E. Luccock as “a heart of gold and a head 
full of feathers.” One of the commonest indict- 
ments leveled at the church in our generation has 
been that it does not want people who think. 

This attitude which suspects the intellect is a 
tragic caricature of the gospel. Listen to Jesus 
himself: “You shall love the Lord your God with 
all... your mind” (Luke 10:27). “Be wise as 
serpents and innocent as doves” (Matthew 10:16). 
“You will know the truth, and the truth will make 
you free” (John 8:32). 

Jesus criticized the men of his generation for 
the very shortcoming for which men of our day 
attack Christianity—failure to be mentally alert: 


For this people’s heart has grown dull, 
and their ears are heavy of hearing, 
and their eyes they have closed, 
lest they should preceive with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their heart, 
and turn for me to heal them (Matthew 13:15). 


You think that Christianity appeals to stu- 
pidity? Then listen to Paul: “Have this mind 
among yourselves, which you have in Christ 
Jesus” (Philippians 2:5). “Do your best to present 
yourself to God as one approved, a workman who 
has no need to be ashamed, rightly handling the 
word of truth” (2 Timothy 2:15). “Hold fast to 
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what is good” (Romans 12:9). Christianity is no 
foe of intelligence. The God we worship is a 
Spirit—a Mind—and we come nearest to him 
when we use our minds. 


Lovers OF TRUTH 


There are two facts worthy of note about the 
Magi of old. In the first place, they were wise 
men, not “wise guys,” to use the vernacular. A 
wise man is a lover of the truth, humble and 
willing to seek for it wherever it is to be found. 
The “wise guy” is too arrogant to love anything, 
except himself. 

These spuriously wise turn up everywhere, 
not only in our colleges but among scientists who 
insist that there is only one method of arriving 
at truth—by the methodology of their own pro- 
fession, of course. They are found also among 
the religionists who proclaim that they possess the 
final truth: “It’s in the Book!” 

This man, wise in his own conceits, never finds 
anything worth his attention in Christianity. 
Never does he feel the sting of remorse. He never 
falls down and worships like the men of old. He 
snaps his fingers at the Almighty and thinks he is 
smart. He is ignorant, especially of the fact that 
he is ignorant. He never finds anything in Christ 
that makes him want to be any different. 

In contrast one thinks of a truly wise man, like 
Newton, perhaps the most capacious mind of the 
seventeenth century. When men praised him for 
his revolutionary researches in physics, he said 
that he felt like a child playing on the shore of the 
great ocean of undiscovered truth. One thinks 
also of persons like the Mayo brothers, famed 
surgeons, whose biographer says of them, “They 
were never averse to confessing ignorance if by 
so doing they could learn.” 

The humble wise man, earnest lover of truth, 
will eventually find Christ and the God whom he 
revealed. Let him come from the world of science 
with its suns and planets moving with the pre- 
cision of a finely tooled watch. Let him come 
from the world of beauty, from nature in the 
springtime, “when the dogwood clothes its 
branches in the tender white of first communion.” 
Let him come with the still small voice of con- 
science whispering the moral imperative in his 
heart. From whatever corner of the compass he 
approaches, if he really wants to know, like the 
wise men of old, he will find the Babe of Beth- 
lehem. 


MEN oF OBEDIENT FAITH 


In the second place, the men in the ancient 
story were not only wise enough to be humble, 
but wise enough in faith to obey. Assuming that 
they were astrologers, they might have plotted 
the happenings of earth and heaven without ever 
leaving their studies. But they did not remain 
stationary, hypnotized—and thus ensnarled—by 
their own speculations. 
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They acted by the best they knew. They 
followed the leading of the skies. They guided 
their earthly feet by a heavenly pattern. And 
when they had found the Christ child they 
complied with the instruction of God to return 
home by another way, that Herod might not 
harm the child. They were men of obedient faith, 
as well as careful scholars. 

We never get far in life if we try to live by logic 
alone. Almost every proposition in the world has 
its pros and cons. There is very little in experience 
that is absolutely certain. If you wait for proof 
beyond the shadow of questioning, you never 
arrive, because you never start. 

Here is Christmas soon upon us. The calendar 
appraises us of the fact; our purses tell us with 
comparable certainty that the great day is at 
hand. Yet, how would you prove to anyone that 
Christmas is actually going to come? Of course, 
it always has arrived, but that is no proof. Some 
of our astrophysicists tell us that the universe 
is running down. Some day it is going to stop. 
How can we be sure it won’t happen before the 
25th? We can’t. 

Our practice is not to wait for demonstration 
but to start out, assuming the best until we have 
proved the worst, and at last we arrive. We need 
always to think, but thought alone will never 
carry us to Bethlehem. The foot must supplement 
the brain. Obedient faith must pick up where the 
peering intellect has reached its limit. True 
wisdom is both humble and adventurous. 


HoMAGE TO CHRIST 


One of the greatest obstacles to real Christmas 
devotion is the widespread notion that Christmas 
is primarily beautiful poetry, that it is not really 
true. A father said to me sadly a while ago, “It 
is an awful thing for a child to get to the age 
when he discovers there isn’t any Santa Claus.” 
That is not only our attitude to Christmas but to 
much of our Christian faith. It is a kind of pious 
fraud. Actually life is rough and tough, but for 
the benefit of our youngsters we cover it up until 
they get “wise” to us. Then we have to let them 
in on the ugly secret that the world is hard and 
unsympathetic. 

That sort of sentiment we need to challenge. 
There is a Santa Claus in the deepest sense of 
the term. Life is good at its center. At the heart 
of the universe there is a Fatherhood as tender 
and loving in his affections as we bear toward 
our children in these Christmas days. 

Christmas is not a game of pious spoofing, all 
right for children until they know better. It is a 
fact, to be recognized by anyone who is truly 
wise. Let anyone be humble and réady to learn, 
let him be willing to obey in faith when his logic 
has reached the end of its tether, and he will find 
himself like the wise men of old, falling down and 
worshiping, not only with his body and his gifts 
but also with his mind. 
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This is a supplementary article to be used with 
the Adult Fellowship Series unit, “Listen to the 
Poets,” beginning on page 31. 


Our age is not an easy age for any writer except 
the slick worker in the movie or television field. 
For the poet it presents peculiar problems. How 
can the feeling writer speak in an “age of 
anxiety”? 

Rolfe Humphries, a poet in his own right, and 
a critic, had faith enough in poets to believe that 
many of the new voices in poetry were speaking 
out with vitality and affirmation. He had resented 
the easy criticism that condemns all modern 
poetry as “obscure, nervous and morose verbaliz- 
ing,” and as unimportant and inconsequential. 

Humphries’ search for poetic statements of im- 
portance resulted in an anthology, New Poems by 
American Poets.* The collection justifies his 
faith. Here one finds more new names than old 
ones. Here are poems of deep beauty, not mere 
prettiness, lines that linger in the memory and 
that haunt one because they say through poetry 
what cannot be said in any other way. 

The earlier One Hundred Modern Poems* 
ended with Dylan Thomas’ magnificent poem, 
“And Death Shall Have No Dominion.” Some 
of us then resolved to know more of him. It was 
for us what every anthology ought to be, a sam- 
pling, an introduction. 

A more recent anthology, The Pocket Book 
of Modern Verse,* is an exciting volume. The 
older poets, Walt Whitman (40 pages), Gerald 
Manley Hopkins (12 pages), Emily Dickinson, 
William Butler Yeats (25 pages), John Masefield, 
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“THE POWER 
OF BEAUTY” 


By HAROLD EHRENSPERGER 


You are a poet who believes 
in the power of beauty 
to right all wrongs. 
— William Carlos Williams 


and Walter de la Mare form a background for 
the newer writers. 

Here one can sample two of America’s best 
contemporary poets, Robinson Jeffers and E. A. 
Robinson, and want more. Their complete works 
are now printed. Here, too, are generous examples 
of most of the first-rate writers who are still liv- 
ing. This is a book to have and to return to! 

“To have and to return to!” That is precisely 
what we ought to do with poetry. Poetry is to be 
enjoyed, and to enjoy it we must know it, come 
to feel it, and stay with it. It is not a smattering 
matter for space filling in magazines. It is the 
distilled essence of the happy thoughts of men and 
women of insight and imagination. 


NATURE OF POETRY 


For this reason, obviously, good poetry is rare. 
Too often an idea is born or an experience be- 
comes meaningful only to demand more than ordi- 
nary skill in expression through words. The 
poorer poets, therefore,. write unfinished frag- 
ments or descend to trivial statement that makes 
even a good idea seem commonplace. 

Poetry has a special mission. Its daring attempt 
is to say something that cannot be said. Consider 
the endless number of times men have tried to 
say the meaning of love! It is language that sug- 
gests, implies, that gives color and beauty to ideas 
that lie too deep for words. 

In our day it is both a thing to be enjoyed and 
appreciated in itself, as well as a means of com- 
munication. In this latter role the contemporary 
poet seems often to fail us. Yet poetry readings 
have become popular, and not a few of our best 
poets have read their poems on the radio and 
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before television. T. S. Eliot attracted a crowd 
of sixteen thousand in a university center in the 
Midwest recently. 

Poetry is first of all a thing to be enjoyed for 
itself. Divorce, if you can, any idea of communi- 
cation as we know it in mass communication 
media. Read the poem, “And Death Shall Have 
No Dominion” by Dylan Thomas. Read it not once 
but many times, only two or three times at one 
sitting. Let each word, each series of words, each 
line, be enjoyed for itself. 


Dead men naked they shall be one 
With the man in the wind and the west moon. 


Here is no ordinary communication ‘Dead 
men naked they shall be... .” Say it again and 
again, letting the singing line become a part of 
you. The abandon of the imagination in the other 
lines of the first stanza ending with the chorus, 
“And death shall have no dominion,” is satisfying. 
Hold these lines in your mind, carry them with 
you through the day, say them again and again. 
This is a poem for meditation, it is a way of wor- 
ship, this asserting of the truth, profound and 
overpowering. 

Too often poetry has been thought of as an 
escape. T. S. Eliot calls it the expression of “the 
undertone of the age.” Good newspapers and 
magazines recognize this. New York Times and 
Christian Science Monitor, for example, are cur- 
rent anthologies of much good poetry. In daily 
newspapers, they give space to what a poet says. 
Often it is the lucid expression in a condensed 
form of what most of us would struggle through 
an excess of words to say. 


CONTEMPORARY POETS 


Contemporary poetry is ours for a few cents. 
The “paper backs” that we have mentioned, the 
newspapers and magazines, are all inexpensive. 
We can make our own anthologies, for our tastes 
differ widely. Our judgment of poetry, fortu- 
nately, is not standardized. We can build a book 
of insights, of excellence in expression, and of 
the “happiest and best thoughts of the happiest 
and best minds.” 

Names are not important, yet we need to know 
the names of men and women who are writing 
good poetry today. T. S. Eliot and Christopher 
Fry have chosen dramatic forms for their poetic 
expression, and the theatre is much the richer 
for what they have done. John Holmes, W. H. 
Auden, Stephen Spender, Robert Frost, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Richard Eberhart, Marianne 
Moore, Wallace Stevens, Peter Vierick, William 
Carlos Williams, Muriel Rukeyser are all well- 
known, established writers. Poems by them are 
to be paid attention to. Little of them is printed 
which is not worth considering seriously. 

Of the younger poets, Richard Wilbur, Richard 
Aldridge, Donald Babcock, Walker Gibson, Gal- 
way Kinnell, Kenneth Rexroth, Karl Shapiro, 
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George Barker, and Robert Lowell are perhaps 
less known. But they are saying something in this 
age of anxious living. There are many more whose 
names might be included in this list. 


ReE.icious PoETryY 


What are these writers saying to the person 
who wishes to live religiously, and particularly 
to Christians? They are often saying that cant, 
hypocrisy, false pride, and snobbery are the measly 
qualities that lower the quality of character in 
everyone. Or they may be saying what Robinson 
Jeffers writes .in his sonnet “To His Father,” when 
he suggests that he has followed other guides, 
“And oftener to my hurt no leader at all.” 

They may be composing prayers, as many of 
them do. For the expression of prayer is genuinely 
the expression of poetry. They may be attempting 
to sing their praise to beauty, to the creative spirit 
of the universe, because poetry alone makes 
possible the expression of such exalted thoughts. 

Poets are poets in a confused world, a world 
that has placed its values in materialistic success. 
Poetry cannot be measured by these standards. 
(How well the poet knows!) He must often be 
a schoolteacher, as many of them are. Others are 
doctors, insurance agents, or businessmen. In a 
way this is healthy, for these lay poets write as 
people who find themselves in the midst of the 
struggle, and they write to give form to their in- 
most thoughts and feelings seldom touched in this 
workaday world. 

Poets should be welcomed in religious circles 
even when they do not conform. Like a T. S. Eliot 
or an Auden, they may find a home in the estab- 
lished church, and they may give expression to 
a still deeper yearning for that “other which is 
God.” The Catholic poets are not afraid to do 
this, but they have not been divorced from the 
church. 

Let us hope that increasingly, as we come to 
see the significant role of the poet in contemporary 
society, we may find poets who will speak through 
their freedom to the souls of men in the language 
of the soul. This will be religious poetry. 





In the eyes of every author, I fancy, his own 
past work falls into four classes. First, the pure 
rubbish which he regrets ever having conceived; 
second—for him the most painful—the good ideas 
which his incompetence or impatience prevented 
from coming to much... ; third, the pieces he has 
nothing against except their lack of importance; 
these must inevitably form the bulk of any collec- 
tion since, were he to limit it to the fourth class 
alone, to those poems for which he is honestly 
grateful, his volume would be too depressingly 
slim. 

—From Preface, The Collected Poetry of W. 
H. Auden. Random House, 1945. 











Looking Back 


By THOMAS CHAPPELL 


Basy.Lon was a strange land to the Jews in 
exile. Everything was different. The people and 
the customs were different. The status of the Jews 
was different, for now as prisoners of war, they 
were in slavery. Most distressing of all, the re- 
ligion was different. No longer to be seen was the 
sacred city of Zion, or the holy Temple with its 
familiar scenes of worship. The world had liter- 
ally been turned upside down for these unfor- 
tunate people. Nothing would ever be the same 
again. Hence their lament: “How shall we sing 
the Lord’s song in a strange land?” 

Pausing at the close of the year to consider 
the past twelve months, we are impressed with 
the changes that are still being made in the world. 
We are disturbed as we compare circumstances 
now with circumstances a year ago. We often feel 
that we would like to stop the clock and keep 
things as they are. That was Peter’s desire on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. He wanted to build 
three tabernacles and remain above the clouds, 
away from the unpleasantness of the world’s 
problems forever. But that was not possible. Time 
marches on, and each day introduces a new set of 
circumstances. As we grow older, like the Jews 
in exile, we are carried into “strange lands” where 
we are often confused. 


Memory, however, balks at the limitations of 
a year, and one realizes that change has been 
going on since childhood. No matter how old you 
are, you can remember the day you started to 
school. There were strange boys and girls and 
your teacher who smiled and said she was sure 
you would like school; but you didn’t—at least 
not at first—because it was all quite new. 

The years slipped by so rapidly that before 
you knew it, you were wearing a cap and gown. A 
roll of sheepskin was being handed to you. You 
felt rather proud to have arrived at that mile- 
stone and yet a little sad as you realized that the 
old school days were now a part of the past. 

As for the future, you had a feeling that you 
were headed into something strange, very new, 
and not a little terrifying. And when you got 
there, it was even more so than you thought. 
Whether it was college or a new job, you knew 
you were in a strange land. Like the psalmist, 
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you didn’t feel like singing the Lord’s song—at 
least not for awhile. 

Somewhere along the line, you may have been 
married. If so, once again you had entered a new 
world. The greatest change was that you had 
turned out to be you plus somebody else. Your 
interests and the interests of another had to be 
compromised, and that involved some personality 
changes and some rather serious adjustments. 
It was all for the good, and you were happier than 
you had been before. But it didn’t come easy— 
change never does. 

Somewhat later some of you began to get the 
uneasy feeling that others considered you old. 
You never had thought of yourself in that light; 
in fact, it seemed only yesterday that you were 
a young person starting out. Yet there were 
signs. 

And then you were less active than in former 
years. Because you tired so easily, it was neces- 
sary to leave off many things that you would like 
to have done. 

A fine old farmer who used to sell eggs at my 
parsonage door announced one Saturday morning 
that he guessed we would have to get another egg 
man. That was his last trip, he said. 

“Why, what on earth do you mean, Sir?” 

“Well, I’m selling the home place. I’m getting 
on in years, and there is more there than I’m 
able to do. I thought maybe if I just had a few 
acres, it might be better on Mother and me.” 

It was clear that he dreaded to part with his 
home. That was where he had reared his children 
and earned his living by the sweat of his brow. 
It had grown to be a part of him, but he felt that 
he had to give it up and face an entirely new way 
of life. 

Regardless of how long we live, we must al- 
ways come to terms with shifting circumstances. 

During the past year we may have noticed 
many changes in our political and economic struc- 
ture. They may have included greater centraliza- 
tion of power in the Federal government, higher 
taxes, the rise of inflation, the growing strength 
of the labor unions, and a movement toward racial 
integration. All these make tremendous differ- 
ences in our way of life. It is like living in a 
strange land. Whether we like it or not, we must 
all face the basic changes that have occurred in 
our time. 








A man’s most fundamental changes are spirit- 
ual and come as he grows in grace and in the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. I shail never forget 
when I first realized that a few of the letters 
attributed to Paul were not written by him. I 
know now that it really doesn’t matter, but then 
it kept me awake at night. But it was a construc- 
tive process, for I had never accepted the old-time 
religion as good enough for me just because it 
was good enough for Grandma. When we cease 
to live by Grandma’s religion, however, and reach 
out for an experience and faith of our own, it 
is like pioneering in a strange land. 


WE CAN deal with life’s changes in various ways. 
First, we can resist change and can try, wherever 
possible, to maintain the status quo. That is the 
way of the reactionary, but it usually leads to 
frustration and bitterness. 

Think of the Jews, exiled in Babylon, for 
example. The psalmist says that they sat on the 
ground by the rivers of Babylon. The more they 
thought about their native land and their present 
plight, the greater was their bitterness. Finally 
they worked themselves into a frenzy of resent- 
ment against their captors: 


Happy shall he be who takes your little ones 
and dashes them against the rock! (Psalms 
137: 9.) 


Some of the Jews were able to make themselves 
a part of Babylonian society, but the reactionaries, 
represented by the psalmist, held out to the bitter 
end and lived in an atmosphere of gloom and 
hatred. 

Of course, we all have an unconscious tendency 
to resist change. A little girl in my congregation 
was quite upset at being moved with her family 
into a new house. She didn’t care if it was new, 
and she didn’t care if Mother and Daddy were 
proud of it. She wanted to go back to the little 
apartment where she had come to feel at home. 
We are all like Henrietta in that we grow very 
fond of the things that are familiar to us. 


THE SECOND way that we can deal with life’s 
changes is to espouse them. We can live from one 
fad to the other and judge the value of any idea 
or custom or experience in terms of how new 
it is. If a thing is old, we may consider it out of 
date. But if a person appreciates only that which 
is new and different, he will not do so for very 
long, for nothing remains new indefinitely. 

In the Book of Acts, Luke says that when Paul 
came to Athens, the people gave him a hearing 
because he preached a new doctrine and the 
Athenians were lovers of novelty. But there is 
no evidence that Paul had any success at estab- 
lishing a new church in Athens. The reason, I am 
sure, was that when the next radical preacher 
with a strange message hit town, his congregation 
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left in droves. By then, his gospel had become 
“old stuff.” 

When the prodigal son looked for something 
new and different, he found it in the far country, 
but the new life that he had found was as dis- 
appointing as it had been promising. When he 
came to himself, he longed for his father’s house. 

We must realize that a thing is not necessarily 
better because it is different. Sooner or later we 
must set our hearts on the real values and say, 
“These are worth keeping.” 


I HAVE said that some persons unwisely resist 
change and that others are equally as foolish in 
always living for something new. How then can 
we make the proper adjustment to life’s changes? 
How can we learn to sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land? 

First, we can face life’s changes in the spirit 
of adventure. Life is an adventure, and each new 
experience can be thrilling if we look forward to 
it with a sense of expectancy and joy. When God 
spoke to Abraham in Ur of the Chaldees, he went 
out not knowing where he was to go, but he went 
willingly and even joyfully because he expected 
to find the fulfillment of God’s promises along the 
way. 

If you will only face your new job, or your 
marriage, or your ministry, or your retirement 
with the adventurous spirit of Abraham, you will 
never be bored. 

Second, we can face the changes of life with 
a great purpose. It doesn’t matter too much what 
happens to us so long as we are headed toward 
a great goal. We can determine our own changes 
and make the unavoidable changes contribute to 
our own ends if our lives have direction. 

Finally, as we face the changes of life, we must 
hold on to the only One who is the same, yester- 
day, today, and forever. 

Among the most interesting flora on this planet 
are the giant sequoias of California, the largest 
trees in the world. It is said that, if not molested 
by man, they can continue to live and grow for 
thousands of years. With all of their longevity, 
however, the time will come when the last sequoia 
will have fallen. 

But not so with God. Said the psalmist (90:2): 


Before the mountains were brought forth, 
or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, 
from everlasting to everlasting thou art God. 


Isaiah wrote (51:6): 


For the heavens will vanish like smoke, 
the earth will wear out like a garment, 
and they who dwell in it will die like gnats; 
but my salvation will be for ever, 
and my deliverance will never be ended. 








An Editorial by Henry M. Bullock 


Keep in Touch 


Durin G World War II many of us church folks 
kept active contact with those in military service 
from our respective churches. But the action in 
Korea, since it did not involve so many persons, 
did not fire our imaginations so much, and we 
often neglected to keep in touch with them. Al- 
though there is now no immediate military crisis 
there are still over 3,000,000 American men and 
women in the various branches of the Armed 
Services. Of this number, approximately 210,000 
are Methodists. About 6,000 Methodists are being 
inducted into service each month! Every one of 
them holds a claim on the friendship, the letters, 
the attention of friends and church at home. 

Thousands of these young people are away from 
home for the first time. In any event they are in 
an invironment far different from the civilian life 
in which they grew up. Their experiences are 
marked by regimentation and routine, new geo- 
graphical situations, boredom, considerable lei- 
sure time, and money to spend. 

Most of us offer friendly and sincere greetings 
to young people whom we happen to know are 
leaving for military service. Then we pretty much 
forget them until two or three years later when 
they reappear, much more mature and grown up. 
But those long months in service are months 
when the youth needs the stability of his home- 
town friends to offset the “temporariness” and the 
“uprooted” feeling of military life. 

In addition to letters from their families, they 
need letters from the members of the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship and from older friends whom 
they have known and appreciated since childhood. 
Many a copy of the home-town paper is read 
word for word—ads and all—by servicefolk who 
are holding on for dear life to the currents of 
normal life back home. Weekly bulletins with 
even sketchy indications of what is going on at 
the church are carefully searched. 

The lesson periodical the class is using in church 
school at home brings them stimulation and helps 
them share growth with their friends at home. 
Particularly helpful for people in military service 
is Christian Action. Every issue of this interesting 
quarterly pictures on the cover a youth who is in 
some branch of the Armed Services, a youth who 
is out of school and employed, and a youth who 
is in college or university. These covers symbolize 
the fact that the magazine is beamed at the special 
needs of these three groups of older youth and at 
the needs they share wherever they are. 


Couldn’t your class appoint a committee to send 
Christian Action to all military service personnel 
from 18 through 23 years of age from your church? 

Young adults in service—those who are over 
23 or who are married—will probably prefer Daily 
Bible Lessons, the pocket edition monthly maga- 
zine which sells for 15 cents a quarter, or they may 
prefer the adult periodical that their class uses 
in church school. In this way they will receive 
regular encouragement to study the Bible and its 
application to daily life in the military situations 
in which they live. They will realize that their 
church-school class members continue their in- 
terest in them while they are away from home. 

And when they get home on furlough, or for 
keeps, don’t fail to give them the red carpet treat- 
ment. 

These are things we dare not neglect. But they 
won't be done unless someone is definitely desig- 
nated to do them and to report to the class regu- 
larly, at least at the beginning of each quarter, so 
that the class members will be reminded and in- 
volved. Here’s what the committee needs to do: 

1. Obtain up-to-the-minute military addresses 
of all persons in service and give copies of names 
and addresses to persons who will write to them. 

2. Mail Christian Action, Daily Bible Lessons, 
or whatever adult quarterly their class studies 
regularly, directly from your home church. 

3. Write a letter, even if it must be mimeo- 
graphed, but be sure to include church bulletins, 
news of morning and evening groups in which 
the persons in military service are involved, and 
other items of local interest and information. 

4. Report to the class, giving news of the where- 
abouts and activities of various members who 
are in military service. 

5. In larger churches there should be a co- 
ordinated committee with representatives from all 
groups who are represented by persons in military 
service. This church-wide committee will see to 
it that no one is neglected and that the various 
groups keep in touch with members from their 
group. 

6. Welcome into the Older Youth Fellowship, 
or into young adult groups, servicemen from bases 
near your community. Also, welcome these per- 
sons into your homes—perhaps for Sunday din- 
ner. Even a cup of coffee and a friendly chat will 
be appreciated deeply. And someone in another 
community may do the same for your boys in 
service! 
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THe choosing of the Twelve as an intimate 
circle of disciples (the term is not limited to 
them) may well represent a new development in 
Jesus’ program. We have seen that he chose a 
preaching ministry. Now he is beginning a pro- 
gram of preacher training, to prepare others to 
participate in that ministry. 

As to the immediate occasion for this action 
the Gospel accounts give two different impres- 
sions. According to Matthew (10:1-4) it came 
before the break with the Pharisees, as he looked 
out upon the crowds and thought of them as 
sheep without a shepherd. He would enlist the 
help of others in ministering to these people. 

Mark (3:13-19) and Luke (6:12-15) relate it 
to the rupture between Jesus and the Pharisees. 
They indicate that he felt he could carry on an 
intensive program with a small group even if and 
when opposition might make the more extensive 
one impossible. Both ideas may have contributed 
to his decision. 

In any case he must have felt that intensive 
training with a small permanent group was neces- 
sary. Those receiving this special training would 
be able to help explain the message more fully to 
more people. 

It may well have been too that Jesus felt the 
need for fellowship with an inner circle of friends, 
particularly in the face of rising opposition. 
Charles M. Laymon (The Life and Teachings of 
Jesus) indicates that “it was important to him 
to share the inspirations which came day by day, 
especially with those who would more nearly 
understand than the multitudes.” 1 

Who were the men whom he selected? We 
know he chose them prayerfully and with the 
keen insight into human character that he pos- 
sessed. We are not told what his requirements 
were, so we can only judge from the little we 
know of the men and by what we can infer from 
the fact that they responded to his call. 

It has been noted that the disciples were average 


(Concluded) 


December 2: Call and 
Training of the Disciples 
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By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


men. There was variety among them. They were 
young men. They were men whom a dream could 
possess, and they went. 

“They exchanged their nets for a promise, 
assured occupation for a hope. They allowed 
themselves to be drawn along after an ideal... 
They were from among the common people, 
neither rich nor poor. They belonged to the mid- 
dle class, that great middle class that constitutes 
the backbone of society. They were laborers, 
accustomed to fatigue; they had little schooling 


“but great ambitions, little material means but a 


large portion of enthusiasm and of the spirit of 
adventure. Having matriculated in Jesus’ school, 
and after innumerable ups and downs, they would 
come one day to an understanding of their tre- 
mendous responsibility. . . . finally, filled with the 
spirit of Christ, all except Judas would become 
intrepid heralds of the new age.” 2 


BeErncG with Jesus every day gave the Twelve the 
opportunity to hear much more of his teachings 
than others did. This was particularly true be- 
cause of the more intimate discussion that went 
on within the group. Questions were asked and 
further explanations given such as would have 
been inappropriate or impossible in the larger 
audience. (Mark 4:1 ff.; 9:33 ff.) 

Most important of all was the opportunity for 
closer fellowship with the Master, through which 
they might catch something of his Spirit. 

Then there was the practice preaching tour 
(Luke 10:1-22; Matthew 10:1-23). No doubt 
Jesus’ purpose in arranging this was in part the 
extension of his work. But almost certainly it 
was also a part of their training. Jesus was aware 
that one must put into practice what he has 
learned and to continue to learn by doing. 

Having empowered them with something of his 
spirit, he sent them forth to use it, to proclaim 
a message, and to bear witness to their own new 


experience of life. 
1The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles M. Laymon, 
Abingdon Press. 


2 Barbieri, Sante U., El Maestro de Galilea, Buenos Aires, La 
Aurora, 1938. 
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December 9: 
The Rising Tide 
of Opposition 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In considering this opposition to Jesus one can- 
not fail to note that his opponents were not 
the criminals of the day, the thieves, murderers 
and adulterers, nor even the pagan religionists. 
This would have been understandable. But no, 
they were the official leaders of the Jewish re- 
ligion. 

This gives one food for thought. No doubt these 
leaders believed themselves to be loyal Jehovah 
worshipers, defenders of the faith. Is it possible 
for one to be convinced that it is God and religion 
when in reality it is his own prejudices and inter- 
ests that he dimly recognizes as being threatened? 
Just what in the “American way of life” are we so 
eager to preserve? Is it the heart and soul of it, 
or our own privileged position in it? 

Just why did these religious leaders take issue 
with Jesus? There were various reasons. 

His very popularity may have been one cause 
of alarm on their part. No one gets concerned 
over a movement that is not achieving anything. 
There are numerous indications in the Gospels 
that the Jesus movement was popular at this time. 
(See Mark 1:33; 3:6, 9, 20; 6: 53-56.) 

“Jesus’ conduct showed indications of irregu- 
larity and independence, a possible assumption of 
superiority to tradition that might make him 
unmanageable and, because of his popularity, 
dangerous to religion.” 1! Guardians of an estab- 
lished order are always suspicious of irregulari- 
ties not officially sponsored. When they show 
signs of success, it is time to take precautions. 


THESE leaders no doubt sensed that there was 
dynamite in some of the seemingly simple teach- 
ings and attitudes of Jesus. The centuries have 
shown this to be true. When taken seriously they 
have blown existing systems and vested interests 
in society to atoms. They are revolutionary. Men 
who teach and practice them are forever turning 
the world upside down. This is not always clear 
to modern Christians. When revolutions occur in 
certain areas, it is easy to speak of them as com- 
munist-inspired and to fail to see the relation 
between the revolutions and Christian doctrines 
of the worth of man. 

Even more alarming was the fact that this 


———— 
1 The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Edward Increase Bosworth, 
Macmillan, 1924, 


obscure young teacher not only enunciated these 
revolutionary ideas but actually practiced them 
quietly but completely, disregarding social and 
religious mores. He actually ate with publicans. 

One just didn’t do that sort of thing. These men 
had all sorts of contacts with foreigners in the 
business world. Besides, almost certainly the 
meat they served was not “kosher.” “This was 
serious because eating together implied personal 
friendship.” 2 This idea is very much alive in 
modern America. “Disobedience to food laws 
broke down the barrier between the social life 
of Jews and foreigners, and so would easily lead 
to intermarriage and all the consequent contagion 
of pagan religion.” 3 


THEN why did this young Jewish teacher do such 
things? His answer was that of a physician. He 
saw these men as sons of the Father; he wished to 
bring them into a realization of that relationship 
through love and friendship. He did not believe 
in long-range evangelism only. 

Margaret Applegarth‘ tells of a church in the 
United States which for a number of years sup- 
ported a missionary in Nigeria. Then a young 
man from that mission came to study in a college 
in that same city. He was happy over being able to 
visit the home church of his beloved missionary. 
He thought it would be a joy to fellowship with 
them, and he wanted to express his gratitude to 
them for what they had been doing for him and 
his people. So on the first Sunday he attended the 
morning service and found an opportunity to tell 
what was in his heart. Immediately he knew some- 
thing was wrong. Right after the service a com- 
mittee met and voted that it would be better for 
him to attend the Negro church in town instead 
of returning to them. 


Jesus had a way of going deep, getting down to 
attitudes and principles. There was the matter of 
fasting. He thought there was a place for it but 
thought that it ought to be a sincere expression of 
an attitude. He stated this in answer to the criti- 
cism of him and his disciples at this point; he 
practiced it himself. In the desert he ate little or 
nothing because he was so absorbed in his prob- 
lem that he had little thought for, or interest in, 
food. Fasting as an expression of such concern 
for the Kingdom would be significant, but as an 
artificial abstention from food in the midst of 
joy, it would be valueless. 

In the matter of Sabbath observance, too, he 
was guided by principle, the fulfillment of the 
purpose for which the Sabbath had been given, 
that is, the good of man. This did not mean dis- 
regard for it, since it was for the good of man, 
but rather keeping the spirit of it. Hence, the ob- 


jections of his critics, the religious officials. 
2 Ibid., p. 104. 
3 Ibid., p. 110. 


4 Moment by Moment, by Margaret T. Applegarth, Harper 
and Brothers, 1955. 
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December 16: 
The Mighty 
Works 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In a previous lesson we noted the definition of 
miracle that seems most satisfactory to us: “A 
miracle is God’s use of his own law-abiding 
powers to work out in ways surprising to us his 
will for ourselves and the world.” 1 

As we look at the accounts of these mighty 
works (miracles) as found in the Synoptic Gospels 
several points should be kept in mind. 

1. We need to remember that in the account 
of any event there is always an element of inter- 
pretation on the part of the one who relates it, 
and that this interpretation is inevitably given 
in terms of the thought forms of his day. That is 
the only way in which any person can think. In 
the case of the accounts of the mighty works this 
thought background was quite different from ours 
today. Therefore, we are justified in thinking that 
if a modern man had been writing the account of 
these same events they would have been placed 
in a different interpretive setting. 

For example, we do not think of a person show- 
ing certain symptoms as being possessed of 
demons but as afflicted with a mental illness. 
Naturally therefore we would not speak of 
demons being cast out of him, but of his being 
cured of his insanity. In the same way, if there 
were no demons in the man, there would be none 
to go into the pigs. 

Insanity is hardly transferrable in this sense. 
The symptoms are recognizable, the results the 
same; it is only the interpretation, the way of 
thinking of it that is different. And it is surely per- 
missible and even desirable to translate these ac- 
counts into familiar thought forms where possi- 
ble for it can make them more meaningful to us. 
We can always understand things better when 
stated in our own language. 

2. Our Gospels are portraits of Jesus rather 
than photographic presentations of him. In other 
words they are not biographies, giving a detailed 
account of the events of his life. As such they 
would have serious limitations. What they do is 
to register the impression that the personality and 
teaching of Jesus made on the hearts and minds 
of those who knew him and listened to him. 

The three Gospel writers differ somewhat in 
their emphasis here, although in general the 


1 From The Modern Use of the Bible, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Macmillan, 1924. 
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records of their impression of him is the same. 
But for Mark, Jesus was primarily the son of God 
with power, for Matthew he was the teacher, and 
for Luke he was the physician who healed. It is 
in connection with the first of these in particular 
that the miracle stories are important as a vehicle 
for conveying that impression. 

3. The accounts of miracles are therefore sig- 
nificant for us as a treasured aspect of our portrait 
of Jesus. They show him to us as a man of power, 
in control of forces in the presence of which we 
stand helpless: the forces of nature, as in the calm- 
ing of the storm; of disease, as in his cures; and 
especially in the face of death. 

This concept of the Master we could ill afford 
to lose. It is not dissolved by varying interpreta- 
tions, such as those suggested above, and it is well 
attested in the New Testament records through- 
out, not only in miracle stories. The account of the 
temptation experience implies that Jesus felt him- 
self in possession of special powers, and the im- 
pact made by his teachings carries the same idea. 

One might ask, then, How further are these 
mighty works related to us and our lives in addi- 
tion to what they contribute to our understanding 
of the personality of Jesus? 

1. They strongly suggest to us that this is not 
a closed universe in the sense that nothing can 
happen in it except according to known law. God 
does work in regular ways that are partially 
known by us, but he is not limited by that. He 
also uses his law-abiding power in ways “surpris- 
ing to us.” 

2. That there are unsuspected resources avail- 
able to us for the enrichment of human life far 
beyond those which we have tapped as yet; that 
this is true in areas of the physical and mental 
as well as in the spiritual. 

3. That life in harmony with God’s will makes 
these resources increasingly available to us. Jesus, 
living in perfect harmony with the divine will, was 
able to bring power to bear upon the removal of 
human ills in ways most surprising to us. 

4, At this point the acceptance of miracles of 
Jesus becomes a challenge. It means more than 
giving credence to something that happened in the 
past. It is a challenge to his followers to repeat 
similar acts in the present. There is his promise, 
“Greater works than these will he do” (John 
14:12). This is partially fulfilled in an increasing 
knowledge of God’s laws, as in the restoring of 
sight to the blind, the curing of leprosy, etc. That 
is the use of God’s powers in ways known to us. 
But there is also the possibility of tapping these 
resources by methods the working of which we 
only dimly comprehend, but the results of which 
have the testimony of consecrated persons through 
the ages and, in superlative fashion, of the miracles 
of Jesus. 

Christianity teaches the availability of power 
for the regeneration of persons, physically, emo- 
tionally, mentally, and spiritually. 
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December 23: 
The Crisis 


in Galilee 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In this lesson we shall consider the nature of this 
crisis in Galilee, note some of its aspects, try to 
understand what brought it about and give special 
attention to Jesus’ reaction to the situation and 
what it must have meant to him. 

In the first place, we may note that it was not 
a matter of any marked decrease in his popularity. 
On the contrary the crisis seems to have been 
due in part to the fact that this popularity was 
not waning. There were evidences of success, as 
for example such statements as that of Mark 3:6 
and the fact that the mission of the Twelve had 
brought results. There were too the crowds that 
followed him when he attempted to go aside for 
rest, the crowds that met him upon his return, 
and the speculation about him: “Jesus’ name had 
become known” (Mark 6:14-15). 

The comments on these speculations are differ- 
ent, but in each he was compared to an impor- 
tant personage. He was impressing people as out- 
standing. He reminded some of them of John the 
Baptist. This was understandable. As we have 
seen, he took up John’s message, an announce- 
ment of the approach of the Kingdom and a call to 
repentance. He had John’s fearlessness in stating 
unpopular truths and something of the latter’s 
disregard for conventions, at least where human 
welfare was involved. 


Amonc the different opinions about him Herod 
subscribed to this one. According to Mark, he 
said, “John, whom I beheaded, has been raised” 
(6:16). He had John on his conscience. It may be 
questioned whether he meant this literally or, as 
one commentator has suggested, in the sense of 
“He is John all over again.” His opposition to 
Jesus seems to lend some plausibility to the latter. 
If he had really thought that Jesus was the man he 
had beheaded raised to life, one might think that 
even Herod would have been somewhat over- 
awed by such a miracle. Whereas if he saw in the 
situation a renewal of the same kind of activity 
that he had previously considered dangerous and 
was now threatening to be more effective, it is 
natural that he would want to put this man out 
of the way also. (Luke 13:31.) 

According to Mark it was after the Twelve had 
returned and told Jesus of their experiences on 
the preaching mission that he invited them to 


“Come away by yourselves to a lonely place, and 
rest a while” (Mark 6:31). According to Matthew 
he retired after hearing of John’s death (14:13). 
In any case it shows Jesus’ recognition of the need 
for such periods of retreat for him and his dis- 
ciples. Such an alternation between periods of 
active service and those of spiritual recuperation 
is necessary for all. The practice of the latter 
to the exclusion of the former is unwholesome 
spiritual self-indulgence, a danger to which the 
great mystics were always alert. But the former 
without the latter becomes superficial and ineffec- 
tive activity. 

But as often happens with us, this attempt on 
the part of Jesus to provide a period of retreat 
was defeated by the demands of the people on 
him. It seems that without irritation he quietly 
set aside a legitimate desire for quiet in order to 
meet the needs of the people. His reaction was 
compassion for them rather than impatience at 
their intrusion on his privacy. 


THERE follows the account of the feeding of the 
five thousand. However we may wish to think of 
what actually happened, the implication of the 
account as it stands is quite definitely that it was 
a miraculous increase of the food supply. In 
harmony with this is the comment with which 
John’s version of the account ends, to the effect 
that having seen the miracle the people wanted 
to take him by force to make him king. This fol- 
lows naturally, for a man who could so increase 
bread could miraculously provide food for an 
army, change blades of grass into swords, etc., so 
that with him they could rout the Roman armies 
and set up a messianic kingdom. 

How disillusioning for Jesus! For it clearly in- 
dicated that, while success of a kind was his in 
that people were following him, he was not suc- 
ceeding in what he hoped to achieve, that is, the 
kind of kingdom of which he dreamed. So he dis- 
persed the crowd, put his disciples in a boat to go 
across the lake while he went away to pray alone. 

The crowd that met him upon his return 
created a similar problem. They were thronging 
him with their sick, threatening to absorb all his 
time with this matter of curing, to the exclusion 
of more important interests, as had happened on 
an earlier occasion. (Mark 1: 38-39.) 

Then there was the clash with the religious 
leaders and his drastic statement of Mark 7:15. 
Little wonder that they were “offended” for they 
were clever enough to understand that such a 
declaration struck at the very foundation of the 
ritualistic system. No doubt that from that time 
forward they were resolved to bring about an 
end to him and his work. 

Thus there was external opposition and success 
which tended to increase that opposition and by 
its very nature constituted a form of defeat for 
Jesus. Such were some of the elements that went 
to make up the crisis in Galilee. 


1] 











December 30: 
The Withdrawal 


From Galilee 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In the previous lesson we have seen that Jesus 
withdrew from Galilee in the face of two dangers 
mentioned by Kearns in the first paragraph of this 
lesson discussion. It is interesting too, for what 
it reveals of Jesus. It shows him recognizing that 
there is a time to withdraw before danger rather 
than to precipitate a crisis. Later he was to show 
himself utterly fearless in facing such dangers, as 
he “set his face to go to Jerusalem” (Luke 
9:51). These taken together are an example of 
the marvelous balance of virtues in the character 
of Jesus to which Dr. Fosdick refers.1 Here it is 
the balance between prudence and courage 
through which one is not betrayed into either ex- 
tremes of cowardly compromise or reckless fool- 
hardiness. 


IN THE SERIES of rather miscellaneous reminis- 
cences of Jesus recorded by Mark after the with- 
drawal from Galilee the incident of the Syro- 
phoenician woman presents unusual difficulties. 
In thinking of it, various points may be noted. 

1. It is quite possible that in form at least it is in 
part a product of the antiforeign feelings of the 
group transmitting it. 

2. This incident, like others in the record, must 
be tested by its consistency with the general im- 
pression we have of Jesus. The brusqueness of 
his reply and apparent disinclination to help a 
non-Jew which appears more clearly in the Mat- 
thew version (15:22-28) are certainly out of 
character. 

3. It is true that Jesus quite evidently intended 
to limit his mission for the time being to his own 
people. This is implied in his instructions to the 
disciples as they set out on the preaching mission 
(Matthew 10:5), and it was no doubt a factor 
in his later decision to go to Jerusalem (Luke 
9:51). One can easily understand why this should 
be the case in any mission with which his disciples 
were concerned, when one remembers how diffi- 
cult it was for them to surmount racial barriers 
in later years (Acts 10 and 11). They were cer- 
tainly quite unprepared at this time to associate 
with non-Jews even for purposes of evangelism. 
The ideals of the Kingdom had first to be im- 
planted in the hearts of those who by their reli- 


1 Fosdick, Harry Emerson, The Manhood of the Master, N.Y.: 
Association Press, 1928, p. 166. 
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gious heritage were best prepared to receive them. 
There is no indication that Jesus withdrew from 
Galilee for the purpose of carrying on his mission 
in regions beyond. 

4, The woman’s request was, therefore, one of 
the frequent off-schedule appeals to him and de- 
mands upon him, comparable to that of the crowd 
who followed in his search for a retreat. This 
being the case, one may perhaps be justified in us- 
ing his imagination to supply what we lack, as 
the tone of his voice and expression of his face 
as he spoke. Did he perhaps say with a kindly 
smile and half twinkle in his eye, “Don’t you see 
that the children are having their meal now? 
How can you expect some of their food to be 
thrown to the little dogs sitting under the table?” 
If so, she caught his meaning and responded in 
kind, a bit of repartee between two quick minds 
enjoyed by both. Then her request was granted. 
While we cannot get behind the record to discover 
just what happened, such suggestions serve to 
throw some light on it. 


THE INCIDENT of the deaf mute has at least two 
points of note. One is the methods employed by 
Jesus in this case. It has been suggested that since 
this man may not have had the opportunity to 
witness former miracles, Jesus’ purpose was to 
generate confidence or faith on the man’s part. 
The other is the statement that Jesus sighed, im- 
plying something of spiritual effort. There is need 
for that ministry today; “new ears for old, ears 
from which the plugs of class and race prejudice 
and nationalism have been removed”? and 
tongues unloosed to witness for and support the 
truth rather than the cowardly “Kindly excuse 
me, I do not want to go on record.” ? 

In the request for a sign there is an echo of 
the temptation experience to be a wonder-working 
Messiah. The sign of Jonah to the Ninevites was 
preaching. So Jesus had early chosen the method 
of preaching a great truth. Men had to accept it 
on its merits, if at all. By its very nature the 
truth of his message could not be demonstrated 
by temple jumping or signs from heaven. 

In this connection Jesus warns his disciples 
against the leaven of the Pharisees, probably 
their teaching, as Matthew explains (16:6). The 
figure is appropriate because of the pervasive 
quality of leaven. The disciples’ misunderstanding 
would be amusing if it were not tragic. They 
had guilty consciences over having forgotten the 
bread and so thought he was really saying, “You 
seem to have been afraid of the leaven that is 
used by the Pharisees in Herod’s territory.” ‘ 
There is pathos in Jesus’ words, “Do you not yet 
perceive?” after the marvels they had wit- 
nessed. How much more applicable to us, who 
have had the witness of the centuries since! 


2 The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 7, page 757. Abingdon Press. 

3 Op. cit., page 758. 

4 The Life and Teachings of ‘ore by Edward Increase Bosworth, 
N.Y.: Macmillan, 1929, p. 218 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: John 14:1-14. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Relate this lesson to the others in the long 
series on “Great Passages of the Bible.” Relate 
this topic especially to the lesson for last Sunday 
on “The Forgiving Father” and also to the season 
of Advent, which begins December 2. 

Resources for study are numerous: Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, Daily Bible Lessons, 
The International Lesson Annual, Christmas 
carols, and articles in religious journals pertain- 
ing to the season of Advent. Master the lesson; 
study it until this great faith lays hold of you. 
The aim of the lesson is to help adults find peace 
and the assurance of eternal life through Jesus 
Christ the revelation of God. It is your privilege 
to help others to such a faith. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Man’s hunger for security 
III. Faith is the answer 
IV. Living, and life eternal 
V. “Greater works than these... .” 


To BrGIN 


Remind the class of this remarkable: series of 
lessons on great passages. It is especially appro- 
priate that we study this passage as we begin the 
seyson of expectancy and of preparation for the 
coming of Christ. In this connection, you might 
quote stanza three of Phillips Brooks’s great poem, 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem” (The Methodist 
Hymnal, 100). 


a 





Dr. Fiemine is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College. 
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How To PROCEED 


I. Scriptural background 


Picture, if you can, the disciples as they heard 
this message from Jesus. He had been telling 
them repeatedly about his going away from them, 
his death, and about the fact that one would be- 
tray him. Doubtless the disciples were over- 
whelmed with doubts and fears. They had de- 
veloped great faith in Jesus; they thought he was 
the one who would restore Israel. 

When he spoke of his being betrayed and of his 
death, they could not understand. Recall that at 
the Last Supper the disciples asked in amazement, 
“Is it I?” Perhaps it was even more difficult for 
them to grasp Jesus’ words about the many rooms 
in “my Father’s house.” 

Our condition and our opportunities, if any- 
thing, are far better for us than theirs were for 
them. A haunting question is, Will we do as well 
with ours as they did with theirs? We can see 
their experience in perspective. But will we dare 
live our lives as fearlessly and faithfully for 
Christ as they did? 


II. Man’s hunger for security 


Their reaction to the words of Jesus was not 
unlike the reactions of people today in our quest 
for security. Note for example the questions asked 
by Thomas and Philip: Where are you going? 
How can we know the way? Jesus answered 
Thomas by saying that he (Jesus) was “the way, 
and the truth, and the life.” Do you suppose 
Thomas understood? 

Note the situation described in John 6:66 ff.: 
When many disciples turned away from Jesus, 
he asked the Twelve if they would also go away. 
Simon Peter said, “Lord, to whom shall we go? 
You have the words of eternal life; and we have 
believed, and have come to know, that you are 
the Holy One of God.” Does this suggest that 
they were beginning to understand? 

Note Philip’s request, “Show us the Father.” 
This indicates reliance on physical senses. We 
also think that if we see a thing, we can be sure 
of it. However, our senses sometimes deceive 
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us. No man has seen God at any time; Jesus made 
God known, in the way he lived and loved and 
died and lives again. 

You might illustrate such hunger for security 
by reference to our concern for the future. We 
see it in nervous patients about to undergo sur- 
gery, or in all of us who require signatures and 
oaths and who seek tangible expressions of love 
and good faith. 


III. Faith is the answer 


The verse with which Jesus began this dis- 
course is the memory selection. Faith is the an- 
swer. We believe in God; we ought also to believe 
in Jesus. “According to your faith,” Jesus said, 
“be it done to you.” One of the great hymns of 
faith is Alfred, Lord Tennyson’s poem (The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, 206): 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen Thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove. 


If only we had eyes to see; that is, the eyes 
of faith. Elizabeth Barrett Browning said, inter- 
preting the experience of Moses: 


Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God; 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes... . 


How much can we see, with the mind’s eye? with 
faith? 

Consider in this connection some of the daily 
Bible readings: perfect love casts out fear; the 
comforting spirit would set us free from anxiety 
and fear; according to our faith it is unto us. Have 
faith in God; have faith also in Jesus. 


IV. Living, and life eternal 


Quimby, in Adult Student, finds in this Scrip- 
ture the promise of eternal life. He insists that 
immortality is necessary both for the Christian 
faith and for life that is good. Note especially 
Quimby’s emphasis in “Experiencing Immortality 
Now.” In a sense, one may say we achieve faith 
in immortality. Immortality is spiritual, but for 
the most part we live physically. 

In many churches today is Commitment Sun- 
day. When we commit ourselves to sobriety and 
to those things that are spiritual, life becomes 
richer and life eternal seems more possible and 
more natural. Early in his life William James 
tended to doubt immortality; as he grew older 
and life became more worth living, he had greater 
faith in immortality. Notice the present tense of 
the statement in John 17:3: “This is eternal 
ene 
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V. “Greater works than these... 


What is meant by this phrase: “Greater works 
than these will he do”? Some people wonder if 
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Jesus could have said that; they seem to think 
of it as sacrilegious for us to consider it as apply- 
ing to us. Study especially the list of fine things 
that Thompson discusses in Wesley Quarterly un- 
der “Greater Works.” They represent a vast ex- 
tension, in time and extent, of the spirit of Jesus. 

The best way of proving, and improving, our 
faith is to participate, in the name of Christ, in 
those things that reflect glory to God and render 
service to man. When Jesus was in the flesh, he 
was limited as to space and time. Now his spirit 
can own and bless whatever is done in his name, 
wherever it is. What “greater works” have you 
done? What “greater works” should you be do- 
ing? ; 


QUESTIONS FOR DiIscuSSION 


1. How does faith in Christ strengthen us? 

2. How can we develop a strengthening faith in 
Christ? 

3. In what sense is faith in immortality an 
achievement? 

4. How is it that perfect love casts out fear? 


In CLOSING 


Remind the class of the aim of the lesson, to 
help us find peace and assurance for life now 
and beyond death. Summarize the lesson briefly. 
Emphasize the fact that the hunger for security 
is perennial and universal, but recognize the fact 
also that we can have security only in and through 
faith. Ours is a call to faith and love, and to be 
worthy of the sustaining fellowship of God as re- 
vealed in Christ. 

Point toward the lesson for next week. Chal- 
lenge the class to study this series of great pas- 
sages. The lesson for next Sunday shows us how 
we can be “More than Conquerors.” 

Close with a prayer in which you thank God 
for the peace and assurance that can be ours 
through Christ; pray that we may accept that 
which Christ makes possible for us. 


a———The Group in Action 








By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose.—It will be well to remind your class 
again of the purpose of this group of lessons. We 
are studying some of the greatest passages of the 
Bible, those which have in an unusual way lifted 
the hearts of men and women through the ages. 
These Scripture passages are also considered to 





Dr. WIcKE is associate director of the Section of Secondary 
and Higher Education, Division of Educational Institu- 
tions, General Board of Education. 
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be among the most significant selections in all 
literature. 

Our purpose is to experience these wonderful 
words anew and to make them a real part of 
ourselves. To these lines we shall come back 
again and again for strength and power. 

Preparation.—There are few more amazing 
chapters in our Scripture than John 14; only 
careful reading and rereading will assure you of 
a full grasp of its meaning. Study it early in the 
week, preferably on Sunday. The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 8, pages 697-715, is by all odds the 
most stimulating commentary on this chapter. 
This book may be available from your church 
library. 

The text itself brings us an intimate moment in 
the relationship of Jesus and his disciples. Jesus 
has been telling the disciples shattering things: 
He must die; one would betray him; another 
would deny him three times. Then Jesus brings 
words of comfort and new insight. 

The lesson will divide readily into four parts: 
(1) Jesus’ promise that he will prepare a place 
for his followers. (2) Thomas’ question as to 
what Jesus means by “the way.” (3) Philip’s 
request that Jesus show them the Father. (4) 
Jesus’ explanation of his relationship to the 
Father and his promise of a “Counselor” to follow 
him. 

Assign the preparation of the reading of this 
chapter to four of your class, but urge each 
individual in the class to bring his Bible with 
him. Ask one of the four to read the passages 
spoken by Jesus, another to read the lines of 
Thomas, the third those of Philip, and the fourth 
the words of Judas. If this preparation is done 
with care, the reading of the text can be deeply 
moving. Omit such phrases as “Jesus saith unto 
him,” to make the reading a direct conversation. 

Ask three people to serve as a panel to discuss 
the following questions. Name a fourth as chair- 
man of the panel. 

1. What is there about this chapter that ex- 
plains its power to comfort the bereaved? Com- 
pare the King James and the Revised Standard 
Versions of John 14:1-2. Which of the versions 
is more to your liking? Why? 

2. Will a firm belief in immortality of the soul 
influence our day-to-day living? In what sense is 
it true that if we are immortal at all, we are im- 
mortal now? Was Jesus’ teaching mainly other- 
worldly, or did he require a certain quality of 
service among his followers while they dwelt on 
earth? . 

3. Wesley Quarterly has an interesting inter- 
pretation of what Jesus meant when he said that 
those who believe in him would do “greater 
works” even than his. Comraent on this interpre- 
tation. Is it fair to ask of any Christian what 
“greater work” he is doing at the moment? 

The class session—Take a few minutes at the 
beginning of the lesson to recall with your class 


the great passages already studied in this unit. 
If there is a blackboard, have them listed as mem- 
bers of the class give them. Which is the favorite 
among the class to date? Ask for reasons. 

Call for the reading of the text. Turn to the 
questions prepared by the members of the panel. 
Suggest that others write down any questions 
they may wish to raise after the panel discussion 
is completed. Allow time for further consideration 
of the questions. 

If time remains, take up the problems in Wesley 
Quarterly under “What Do You Think?” Ask 
finally whether there are any special efforts being 
made to commit sections of these passages to 
memory. Are any of the class developing note- 
books assembling the most memorable lines for 
future reference? 

In closing.—Next Sunday’s work takes us into 
the Book of Romans, and again we are to study 
a passage of unusual power. Make assignments. 
Take time to ask for suggestions on the progress 
of the studies. Are there methods the class can 
suggest that would be more effective than those 
now being followed? 

Close the hour by reading together John 14: 1-4. 
Join in the Lord’s Prayer. 


=—=FK'rom Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Because belief is essential to religion, it is 
sometimes thought confined to this field of thought 
and action. That is very far from the case. Men 
vary widely in what they believe—but all are 
alike in believing. 

Discussing this matter in Truth and Reality, 
John E. Bodin points out that: 

“Science, too, is fundamentally built on faith, a 
faith buiit on very slender evidence—the faith 
that this Chinese puzzle of a world can be sorted 
and be made to fit together into a systematic 
whole.” 


& Martin Buber is among the most challenging 
religious thinkers of our day. Intensely loyal to 
the Jewish system of his forefathers, he has at- 
tracted respect of Christians around the world. 

“The so-called religious man,” says Martin 
Buber in Between Man and Man, “is only imagin- 
ing that he believes unless the heart of his life 
is transformed by it . . . Belief is a relation of 
life to what is believed, a relation of life which 
includes all life, or it is unreal.” 





Mr. Garrison is director of press and printing, Division of 
the Local Church, General Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church. 
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+ Sam Harrison grew tense as he heard heels 
clicking along the corridor of Bushnell Hospital 
in Brigham City, Utah. Perhaps this was Audrey 
. .. How would she react . . .? What would her 
eyes reveal? 

As he waited, the once-dapper soldier relived 
his epic of bloody tragedy. He gave an involuntary 
shudder as he recalled one battle after another. 
He remembered every detail of the split second 
in which he was hit. An enemy shell landed in 
the very middle of his crew; some were killed out- 
right and others maimed. 

Sam had spent more than two years shuttling 
from one hospital to another. Thirty-three major 
operations—left arm off at the shoulder; right 
hand gone except the last two fingers; right knee 
smashed and probably beyond repair. 

Most of his body encased in a cast, Sam Harri- 
son was waiting for his wife to see him for the 
first time since fragments of steel ripped him 
apart. Listen! Those heel clicks were coming 
closer, turning through the door . . . This must be 
Audrey. 

Sam didn’t greet her in conventional fashion. 
Instead, he blurted out an offer of divorce. Listing 
his disabilities, he pointed out that he was only 
a part of the man who had marched away to war. 


December 9: 


More Than 


=——=—The Leader 


in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Romans 8: 26-28, 31-39. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Begin by relating this lesson to the series. It is 
especially appropriate to study this passage on 
universal Bible Sunday, because the Bible is a 
book of victory. The Bible tells of defeat and tells 
of those who were defeated, but the faith and 
proclamation of the Bible is that God and one 
make a majority. The faith is that we can be more 
than conquerors. 

The aim of the lesson is to show that God’s 
love will sustain the believer. Study the many re- 
sources: Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, Daily 
Bible Lessons, daily Bible readings, The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual. With the aid of a com- 
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As Vera Connolly told the story in Redbook for 
October, 1951, Audrey Harrison didn’t hesitate. 
“What does that matter?” she smiled. “You’re 
still you, aren’t you?” 

In this age of materialism, many need to learn 
that courageous wife’s lesson. A person is bigger 
and more elusive than arms and fingers and 
knees. The real “you” is not related to the physical 
body—its completeness or lack of completeness. 
Mansions of the Father are havens for the eternal 
soul, beside which our mortal bodies are of tri- 
fling and passing significance. 


*& Attainment of the radiant faith described by 
Jesus is not easy. It comes only as a result of 
striving and venturing. No man can drift into a 
certainty that guarantees him an untroubled 
heart. 

William Ernest Hocking, noted American 
thinker of this century, declares in The Meaning 
of God in Human Experience: 

“No religion, then, is a true religion which is 
not able to make men tingle, yes, even to their 
physical nerve tips, with the sense of an infinite 
hazard, a wrath to come, a heavenly city to be 
gained or lost in the process of time and by the 
use of our freedom.” 


Conquerors 


mentary, gain an over-all view of Paul’s Letter 
to the Romans. Chapter 7 is Paul’s psychological 
analysis of himself and of his struggle. Chapter 
8 is an expression of great faith. Study until you 
can gain for yourself this faith; then pray that 
you may be used of God to impart such a faith 
to others. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. The witness of the Spirit 
III. God works for good 
IV. What of these things? 
V. Does Christ condemn? 
VI. More than conquerors 


To BEGIN 


Begin this lesson by stating the aim and giving 
the place of this lesson in the series on great 
passages. You may call attention to the fact that 
the Scripture is from the apostle Paul. Who, if 
anyone, has a better right to talk about being a 
conqueror than Paul? Ours is an opportunity to 
study about the faith of this great follower of 
Jesus. 
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How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Outline for the class something of Paul’s condi- 
tion when he wrote the Letter to the Romans and 
the purpose of his writing. He had never been 
to Rome, but was longing to see the Christians 
there, to rejoice with them in Christ, and to let 
them help him on his way to Spain. This message, 
considered Paul’s greatest letter, outlined his 
faith for the Romans. Paul often had to justify 
himself and his theology because of criticisms 
from hostile Jews and from the Judaizers within 
the church. 

In chapter 7 Paul gives an analysis of his own 
spiritual struggle, one of the best such analyses to 
be found anywhere. He begins chapter 8 with 
a new attitude: “There is . . . no condemnation 
for those who are in Christ Jesus.” And from here 
he moves on to declare his confidence in God. 
In Wesley Quarterly, Thompson quotes C. H. 
Dodd about the expression of Paul’s faith to this 
effect that one cannot argue with such a certainty 
—either one simply does not believe it or one 
recognizes it as the Word of God. 


Il. The witness of the Spirit 


One of the cardinal points of Methodism has 
been “the witness of the Spirit.” This phrase and 
this idea came from Paul (Romans 8:16). Note 
Paul’s emphasis on the work of the Spirit, 
especially in chapter 8, but throughout Romans 
and indeed throughout Paul’s whole life. This 
witnessing Spirit makes intercession for us, which 
we are unable to understand except through ex- 
perience. These agonized longings of the Spirit, 
however, are “according to the will of God.” 


III. God works for good 


It would be well to contrast the rendering of 
verse 28 in the King James and in the Revised 
Standard Versions. The translation in the Revised 
Standard Version seems much truer to fact and 
to faith. God is not defeated and is not defeatable. 
Evil may befall those who have faith in God, and 
actually it does befall them. But evil need not 
overwhelm them. God is eternally good and is 
creative; furthermore, God works with the faith- 
ful toward the creation of good in everything and 
in all things. 


IV. What of these things? 


This is not a direct quotation, but after Paul 
made his declaration that God works for good, 
he dared to face the fact of evils that are real. 
Such a question might come to the minds of 
readers or hearers after reading or hearing such 
a statement—that in everything God works for 
good. Naturally situations would come to mind in 
which good people suffer. 

Paul did not minimize the reality of these evils. 
He recognized that there are many adversaries. 





The Bible is a book of victory. 


Note for example his own testimony when he 
wrote to the Corinthians from Ephesus: “For a 
wide door for effective work has opened to me, 
and there are many adversaries” (1 Corinthians 
16:9). Note Thompson’s discussion of the “Many 
Adversaries,” and note Quimby’s discussion of 
“Sources of Spiritual Defeat” and of “Defeated 
Christians.” 

Neither Paul nor Jesus sought to overlook the 
fact of evil and struggle. Neither of them gave 
any promise of ease. Consider for example the 
fate of Jesus; or consider Paul’s struggles as out- 
lined in 2 Corinthians 11: 23 ff. 


V. Does Christ condemn? 


This question is more than rhetorical. It might 
be thought that Christ who died because of man’s 
sin would condemn, but that’s not the spirit of 
Christ. He died because of man’s sin, but he also 
died for man the sinner. The condemnation comes 
only as we reject Christ. If Christ’s love for us 
was such that he would die, then why should he 
condemn us? 

A classroom illustration of this point comes to 
mind: Students develop excessive fears as they 
prepare for comprehensive examinations. They 
are afraid of their instructors, even the professors 
in their major field of study. Yet the major pro- 
fessor has invested his time and talent in training 
the student. The instructor’s hope and prayer is 
that the student will do well. He is jealous for 
the student, or zealous that the student will do 
well. Christ’s concern for us is far stronger than 
the instructor’s concern for the student; Christ 
died that we might really live! 


VI. More than conquerors 
What is meant by this phrase, the topic of our 
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lesson? How can we become more than con- 
querors? In brief, by sharing in the victory which 
Jesus Christ won over the world (John 16:33), 
or by letting Christ win the victory through us. 
There is the element of rich fellowship in victory 
and beyond it. 

Note the memory selection, verse 37, and the 
emphases of the daily Bible readings. When we 
strive alone, we find ourselves described more 
nearly in Romans 7, but there is a difference when 
we come to Romans 8. Imagine Paul’s content- 
ment, as found in Philippians 4:11-13 (this was 
written while he was imprisoned in Rome); he 
says he knows how to be abased and how to 
abound; he declares, “I can do all things in him 
who strengthens me.” Surely, as Quimby suggests 
in Adult Student, we can become more than con- 
querors through him who loved us and who loves 
us; nothing imaginable, nor unimaginable, can 
separate us from the love of God as revealed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is meant by the phrase “more than 
conquerors”? 

2. Which of the foes mentioned by Paul beset 
us? 

3. What is it about the Christian life that makes 
us “more than conquerors”? 

4. What part does faith play in the victory? 

5. Is it possible to envision and expect such 
victory unless or until we have suffered? 

6. How do our hardships compare with those 
of Paul? (See 2 Corinthians 11: 23-33.) 

7. How does our faith compare with his? 


In CLOSING 


Remind the class of the aim of the lesson, to 
declare a faith that enables us to be more than 
conquerors. Summarize briefly, in terms of our 
faith, God’s interest in us and his working with 
us. Regardless of what may befall us, God wants 
good for us and would work with us to achieve it. 
Challenge the students to adventure with Christ 
in the faith that they may become more than con- 
querors. 





Additional Resources * 


The Abingdon Bible Commentary. Abingdon 
Press. $8.75; thumb indexed, $10.00. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volumes, 8, 9, and 10. 
Abingdon Press. $8.75 per volume. 

Adult Bible Course: ‘The issues for April- 
May-June, 1956, and July-August-Sep- 
tember, 1956, carried a unit on “Great 
Teachings of the Bible.” These (and other) 
back issues may be ordered at 30 cents a 
quarter. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 
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Close with a prayer of thanksgiving for Paul 
and his faith, and pray that we may develop a 
faith for ourselves akin to his. 


rp——The Group in Action 








By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose.—The Scripture under consideration 
this week is a magnificent passage from the 
apostle Paul. It is personal testimony of the 
power of God’s Spirit in our lives. The testimony 
comes from one whose Christian experience has 
inspired men and women through the centuries 
and has had much to do with the building of the 
church. Everyone will be helped as he rethinks 
the meaning of these words and absorbs them into 
his life. 

Preparation.—You will need to read this lesson 
several times to grasp its thought. A good com- 
mentary will help you greatly. These lines from 
Romans are a glorious declaration of victory. Paul 
knew affliction and persecution. He was fully 
aware of the difficulties confronting the Christian 
in a pagan world. Yet he tells us here that, come 
what may, the Christian is assured of victory. 
Keep the theme of the passage, “In the sign of 
Christ we conquer,” in mind as you prepare the 
lesson. 

Assign to one person the reading of the text. 
Remind him that careful preparation will benefit 
the entire class. 

In Romans 8:35 Paul writes of tribulations, dis- 
tress, persecutions, and other hazards. Ask one 
member of the class to read 2 Corinthians 11: 24- 
30, and to report its relationship to Romans 8. 
This will offer genuine illumination as to the 
power of Paul’s words. Is our Christian life as 
difficult as Paul’s? 

Name a panel of three and a chairman to deal 
with the following questions: 

1. Are the hazards that Paul mentions as possi- 
ble causes of separation between God and our- 
selves still problems in our own day? Illustrate 
as widely and specifically as possible. 

2. Is a declaration of victory, as in Romans 8, 
possible for people who do not vigorously practice 
their religious convictions? How can each one 
develop his spiritual life so that he too may feel 
the assurance that was Paul’s? Should we call 
upon God for help only in time of distress? 

3. Are there in the world today “powers of 
darkness” such as those to which Paul refers? 
Illustrate. Must we contend against these powers 
too? 

The chairman should not only summarize the 
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discussion but also should serve as moderator for 
further questions. 

The class session.—Start with the reading of 
the passage from Romans. Allow time for the 
class to comment on it. The selection is packed 
with ideas and includes several very familiar 
lines. Ask for comments on the part of the passage 
that is most impressive. Why is this so? Does the 
text merit its place among a select group of great 
biblical passages? 

Ask for the report on the experiences of Paul 
as recounted in Corinthians. Can members of the 
class name acquaintances who have also under- 
gone tremendous hardships and have still come 
through victorious? Do hardships often strengthen 
our faith? 

Call for the panel discussion. Each of the ques- 
tions suggested should bring the class back again 
and again to the specific words of Paul. It is 
important that this be the case, since it is the pas- 
sage itself that is important. Allow adequate time 
for questions. If the discussion is completed in 
time, suggest that the chairman consider some 
of the questions raised in “What Do You Think?” 
in Wesley Quarterly. 

In closing —Look ahead with your class to the 
next passage to be studied and make assignments. 
Take a few minutes to ask for suggestions on 
how best to prepare for the lesson. What methods 
are members finding most effective? When do 
they begin their study? Do they get more from 
the class hour when they have themselves pre- 
pared carefully? 

Close by repeating together Romans 8:28, fol- 
lowed by a silent prayer of thanksgiving for God’s 
grace in caring for us through all trials and 
tribulations. 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* All life’s deepest meanings are like “sighs too 
deep for words.” Though utterly real when ex- 
perienced, they can never be fully communicated 
to one who has not had a similar experience. 

Writing in Eyes of Faith (Westminster Press, 
1946) , Paul S. Minear puts it like this: “The God 
of Israel dwells in thick darkness. No one can 
see his face and live. . . . His glory is by nature 
irreducible to human categories.” 

“God can’t be clear to us all the time,” agrees 
the poetic mystic, Evelyn Underhill. “If He were, 
He would not be great enough to worship.” 


* Faith is much more than a mental attitude— 
though it is that, too. Faith leads to conquests 
because every area of life and conduct is affected. 


Fear has a distorting and crippling effect. It 
leads to twistings and crimpings that show up in - 
physical as well as mental processes. 

In ancient China after authorities questioned a 
man suspected of crime, they made him chew 
several grains of uncooked rice. Then he was re- 
quired to spit them out. When grains stuck in 
the mouth of the accused, he was considered 
guilty. 

Modern research supports the principle behind 
this test. For fear affects the salivary glands in 
such fashion that their output is decreased, if not 
actually suspended. Therefore it is difficult to spit 
out starch particles such as uncooked rice. So 
the fear that springs from guilt helped convict 
many a primitive lawbreaker. 


Nicholas Berdyaev was reared in the Greek 
Orthodox Church. In his searching for truth, he 
has sometimes departed from routine paths—but 
has seldom failed to stimulate his readers. 

“Among the many definitions of man,” he sug- 
gests in The Divine and the Human, “may be 
included one which defines him as a creature who 
is put to the test of fear. It is a mistake to think 
that courage and fear entirely exclude each other. 
Courage is not so much the absence of fear, as 
victory over fear.” 


’ The distinguished scientist Walter B. Cannon 
has made a careful study of fear. Some of his case 
histories come from records of psychiatrists and 
surgeons. Others are taken from lore of primitive 
peoples. 

On the basis of his investigations, Dr. Cannon 
concludes that a person can literally be frightened 
to death. Many dramatic instances have been 
linked with activities of witch doctors who have 
held whole tribes in a reign of fear. 

It is impossible to determine the exact effects 
of the fear that grips civilizations in the shadow 
of the H-bomb. Only when belief in God is more 
powerful than fear of death and destruction can 
any modern man gain genuine peace of mind. 


‘’ Harry Houdini, greatest of all escape artists, 
had many dangerous tricks. He was sewed up in 
canvas bags, nailed in weighted cases and thrown 
into the sea, buried in sealed coffins. 
Interviewed by newspaper reporters near the 
end of his career, he told them that serenity and 
confidence are essential to escapes. “My chief 
task,” he said, “has been to conquer fear.” 


& Among the most famous of all religious best 
sellers is the Imitation of Christ (fifteenth cen- 
tury). Authorship of the classic is disputed, but 
no reader questions the ring of spiritual authority 
in its pages. Pondering the nature of the victorious 
life, the writer concludes: 

“Faith is required of thee, and a sincere life, not 
loftiness of intellect, nor deepness in the mysteries 
of God.” 
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December 16: 


The Way of Christian Love 


in Action 


pe———-The Leader 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: 1 Corinthians 13. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Consider the appropriateness of 1 Corinthians 
13 in such a series of lessons. This passage is 
turned to for casual and devotional reading more 
than any other passage of Scripture. 

Study the many aids available: Wesley Quar- 
terly, Adult Student, Daily Bible Lessons, The 
International Lesson Annual. Secure if you can 
and read the excellent address by Henry Drum- 
mond, The Greatest Thing in the World. 

Study the background for the Scripture. You 
should read more than 1 Corinthians 13, because 
this is Paul’s answer to the problems bothering 
the Corinthians. Reading Scripture in different 
translations enables us to meet old ideas in new 
words. I like particularly the translation by J. B. 
Phillips, Letters to Young Churches (The Mac- 
millan Company, 1954, $2.75). 

Work out your aim. It may be to show the true 
meaning and the importance of Christian love in 
human relations. Let a part of your preparation 
be meditation on your own attitude. Do you 
favor the way of Christian love? Will you walk 
the way of Christian love? If so, then your teach- 
ing will be a great testimony. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


Scriptural background 

The way of Christian love 
Love is of God 

. Love is self-giving 

Love is creative good will 
Love is eternal 

“Make love your aim” 


Sa<28p. 


To Brcin 


What is love? Ask the class to help you list 
some of the different uses of the term—filial, 
marital, romantic, domestic, moral, Christian, and 
perhaps others. Thompson points out in Wesley 
Quarterly that the term is used to refer to any- 
thing “from heaven to Hollywood.” — 

Some theologians have expressed the wish that 
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the term “love” could be deleted from the English 
language. It would be better perhaps if we were 
to adopt the Greek term, agape, used for “love” 
in the New Testament. Quimby (Adult Student) 
suggests that as insurance against the misuse of 
the term, we ought to use it hyphenated as 
“Christian-love.” This great Christian term is in- 
volved in the. great commandments and in the 
new commandment to love as Jesus loved. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Paul had more trouble with the church at 
Corinth than with any other of his churches. 
Possibly he had also his greatest success at 
Corinth. The church at Corinth was like some 
modern churches in that it was bothered with 
factions and splits, internal strife and jealousies. 
Be prepared to give the background for the 
Scripture lesson, especially as it is found in 1 Co- 
rinthians 12. After discussing the difficulties of 
inner divisions and jealous rivalries, Paul pled for 
unity in terms of the body of Christ. He intro- 
duces the poem on love with the phrase, “I will 
show you a still more excellent way.” 


II. The way of Christian love 


Paul sought to show them the way of Christian 
love, both in this writing and in the way that 
he lived. 

Thompson (Wesley Quarterly) calls attention 
to Clarence Tucker Craig’s threefold division of 
this Scripture: Verses 1 through 3 tell of the 
superiority of love. Verses 4 through 7 describe 
love both in terms of what it is not and in terms 
of what it is. Verses 8 through 13 tell of the dur- 
ability of love. 


III. Love is of God 


Both Thompson and Quimby declare this point. 
In 1 John 4:16, God is defined as love, and 
Thompson quotes 1 John 4:19 to the effect that 
we love because he first loved us. Quimby sug- 
gests that we might identify or interchange “love” 
and “God.” The one is the best description of the 
other. 


IV. Love is self-giving 

Whenever we love, we long to give ourselves 
and actually do give ourselves. God so loved that 
he gave himself. The test of love is the extent to 
which we are willing to give our whole selves. 
Quimby points out that there are no rules regard- 
ing Christian love. There are no rules whereby 
you can give yourself. 
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{In his fine book, Basic Christian Ethics, Paul 
Ramsey contrasts Christian love and love accord- 
ing to Socrates. The latter involved a union of 
need and plenty, whereas Christian love is an 
outpouring of inner goodness and grace. 


V. Love is creative good will 


Thompson uses this phrase in trying to describe 
love for human beings. He goes on to point 
out, however, that we must add skill to love. 
Love without skill may be dangerous and posses- 
sive and destructive. The German philosopher 
Hegel said that unintelligent love may do more 
harm than hate. We sometimes hear it said that 
love is blind, such love is dangerous. We need to 
love with the mind as well as with the heart. 

Emphasize the creative character of love. It is 
the nature of love to seek to create. When nurse 
Edith Cavell was about to be shot as a spy, she 
said, “Patriotism is not enough’—we must go 
on to love. Love is the only redemptive and crea- 
tive force. Recall the phrase in the hymn, “When 
nothing else could help, love lifted me.” Love 
holds things together. It is love as creative good 
will that Immanuel Kant, another German phi- 
losopher, said is the only thing ultimately good. 


VI. Love is eternal 


The third division of the Scripture emphasizes 
the eternity of love. “Love knows no limit to its 
endurance, no end to its trust, no fading of its 
hope: it can outlast anything. It is, in fact, the 
one thing that still stands when all else has fallen” 
(verse 8).1 Of the three great qualities, faith, 
hope, and love, love is the greatest because it 
includes the others. 


VII. “Make love your aim” 


We do the Scripture an injustice to isolate it. 
We should study it in connection with chapter 12. 
We should include the first statement in chapter 
14: “Make love your aim.” Paul sought always 
to drive this message home. 

One of Leslie Weatherhead’s books was called 
In Quest of a Kingdom. Man is never satisfied 
with what he finds or creates. Why not try love? 

Man fears to trust love because it is too ideal- 
istic. After all, though, it may be the only realistic 
way. Such is the emphasis by E. Stanley Jones 
in his book, Is the Kingdom of God Realism? 
He says the Kingdom is real, not fictional; impera- 
tive, not optional; universal, not sectional. 

We sing sometimes, “The way of the cross 
leads home.” The way of the cross is the way 
of love. Jesus went to the cross because he loved, 
and he gave a commandment that we love as he 
loved. This is the way that leads home. Both lesson 
writers emphasize that the way of Christian love 
would transform human relations and human 
society. 


1From Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips; The 
Macmillan Company. 


On Advent Sunday we studied about Jesus’ 
declaration of himself as the way, the truth, and 


the life. Next Sunday, on Christmas, we will study 


the Incarnation, Jesus as the revelation of God’s 
love. Today the lesson is on the way of Christian 
love, and in the name of Christ we are urged to 
make love our aim. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1, What is the nature of Christian love? 

2. What is the way of Christian love? 

3. What qualities are emphasized today in hu- 
man relations? 

4. What changes would be brought about if 
we were to emphasize the quality of love? 

5. What examples can you suggest of love’s 
winning? 

6. Can you suggest some instances of failure 
where love would have won? 

7. Can we ever love as Jesus loved? How can 
we learn to do so? 


In CLOSING 


Recall the aim. The concern has been to show 
the meaning of and the need for Christian love in 
human relations. Summarize the lesson briefly. In 
the face of the difficulties in the church at 
Corinth, Paul proclaimed to them a more excel- 
lent way, the way of love. He challenged them to 
make love their aim. Likewise, challenge your 
class to walk in the way of Christian love. We can 
learn more about love in the lesson for next 
Sunday, Christmas, when we study about the In- 
carnation. 

Compose a prayer of thanksgiving for Christ, 
for Paul, and for the way of love, and pray that 
we may walk therein. 


p__The Group in Action 


By MYRON F. WICKE 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose—The Bible passage for study this 
week is among the most famous in all world 
literature. It comes again from the pen of the 
apostle Paul, and it links closely with the passage 
from Romans of last Sunday: “In all things we 
are more than conquerors through him who loved 
us” (8:37). Since we have been so loved, we must 
also live in Christian love. This is the theme of 
1 Corinthians 13. What Christian love means, 
and how we may express it, is the problem of 
our study. 

Preparation.—This passage, like several of 
recent weeks, is so well-known that it will require 
special effort to look at it with fresh eyes. Read 
it several times. Study with care the student’s 
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material in Adult Student or Wesley Quarterly. 
A good commentary or another translation will 
help you to gain new insights. 

Assign to one person the reading of this beauti- 
ful text. Ask another to review Romans 8:31-39 
and show its connection with 1 Corinthians 13. 
Name a third member of the class to study John 
4:7-21. This famous passage on Christian love 
should be linked with Paul’s statement. 

More than assent to these wonderful staternents 
about love must be secured from the class. How 
does love express itself? How can this concept be- 
come clear and vital in our lives? 

Name three or four people to join in a round- 
table discussion of some of the following ques- 
tions. This can be done informally with the chair- 
man raising a question and then allowing anyone 
of the group to comment or to raise other ques- 
tions: 

1. It has been said that “The Kingdom of 
Christ is the Kingdom of love, and love is not 
primarily an emotion; it is a tendency to action, 
or action itself, and practice is the test of its 
genuineness.” ! Is this a good definition of Chris- 
tian love? Is Christian love always more than an 
emotional matter? 

2. Does it take skill to express love properly? 
(See Wesley Quarterly.) Do most of us need both 
more skill and more will in our practice of Chris- 
tian love? Is healing a skill that may express 
Christian love? Is teaching? 

3. Gilbert K. Chesterton once wrote: “Nothing 
is real until it becomes local.” Does this principle 
apply to our practice of Christian love? What 
are some of the serious situations in your own 
community in which the exercise of Christian 
love is greatly needed? (See Wesley Quarterly.) 

4. “The test of Christian love is this: How does 
it react to unloving situations?” Do you agree 
with this statement? (See Adult Student.) 

The class session.—Call for a reading of 1 Co- 
rinthians 13. If there are questions on the text, 
allow time for them, but note that much of the 
interpretation should come out during the work 
of the period. 

Ask for the report on the relationship of Ro- 
mans 8 and 1 Corinthians 13. This may present 
an opportunity to inquire whether there are any 
new ideas on the passage discussed last week. 

Call for the report on 1 John. Why is it that 
there is so much emphasis in the New Testament 
on Christian love? Recall the emphasis of John 
3:16. 

Turn to the roundtable discussion of the prob- 
lems listed above. After these have been con- 
sidered, opportunity should be given to direct 
questions to members of the discussion group. The 
aim should be to define Christian love in the most 
practical terms possible and to pinpoint the local 
and personal responsibilities of each Christian. 


1 David W. Soper, Major Voices in American Theology, West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1952. 
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In closing.—Make a careful assignment of next 
week’s work. Keep before the class the impor- 
tance of study at home. Urge your class to discuss 
the lesson with members of their families. Close 
the period by repeating together John 3:16, fol- 
lowed by a moment of silent prayer. 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘ Many a well-shaped sentence has a refreshing 
lilt when first encountered. Yet on second 
thought, the obvious humor on the surface is seen 
to veil some deeply-serious message. Either of the 
following examples might well form the basis 
for a period of class discussion: 

“Love is like a bazaar. The admittance is free, 
but it costs you something to get out.”—Sydney 
Tremayne. 

“The sound of a kiss is not so loud as that of 
a cannon, but its echo lasts a great deal longer.” 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Like fear, love has effects that go far beyond 
a mental state. During the epoch when mothers 
were usually advised to “let the baby cry it out,” 
Dr. Luther Emmett Holt was an outspoken critic 
of the prevailing view. Serene in his reputation 
as one of the nation’s top baby specialists, he could 
afford to say what he thought. 

At every opportunity Dr. Holt insisted that it 
is not enough to give a baby the physical neces- 
sities. Whenever he studied the chart of an infant 
who was frail and slow to gain weight, he would 
write instructions in bold letters: 

“This baby to be loved every three hours.” 


’ Luther Burbank, the plant wizard had his own 
ideas about satisfactory meals. 

“T declare that a meal prepared by a person who 
loves you will do you more good than any average 
cooking,” he said in Harvest of the Years. “On 
the other side of it, a person who dislikes you is 
bound to get that dislike into your food, without 
intending to do so.” 


Back in 1912, experiments in transplanting hu- 
man skin were in their infancy. It was not then 
known that successful skin grafts can be made 
only when one’s own tissues are used. Only 
known exception to this principle: identical twins. 

Ethel Smith, nineteen years old, suffered severe 
burns. Taken to a hospital in Gary, Indiana, doc- 
tors shook their heads. She would need 164 square 
inches of skin. Where could they possibly find 
donors to pool their courage and give that huge 
total? 
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Announcements of the crisis had hardly been 
made public when one man came forward. “I'll 
give the whole amount,” he said. 

Billy Rugh, thirty-two years of age, was a well- 
known newspaper seller of Gary. As a result of 
an injury in babyhood, one of his legs was 
withered. Billy swung along on crutches, was at 
his stand in good weather and bad. 

“This leg is no good,” he said. “If it will save 
Ethel Smith’s life, take all the skin you need.” 

Billy Rugh’s gift provided temporary help and 
saved the girl’s life. But the shock to the donor’s 
system was too great. He contracted pneumonia 
and died. 

Touched by this dramatic example of Christian 
love, all Gary wept. A public funeral was voted 
by the city council. Hordes of mourners attended 
the services. Later, a carved limestone terrace 
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was erected at Seventh Avenue and Massachu- 
setts Street—perhaps the nation’s only public 
memorial to a newspaper vender. A plaque placed 
in the floor of the terrace reads simply, “He gave 
his life so that another might live.” 


’ “Rings and jewels are not gifts, but apologies 
for gifts,” said Ralph Waldo Emerson. “The only 
gift is a portion of thyself.” 


’& In The Mountaineers, 1793, George Coleman 
was largely concerned with interpreting the na- 
ture and effects of romantic love. But some of the 
things he said of it are equally true of the higher 
kind of love that is at the heart of Christianity. 

“Love,” he observed, “sets the heart aching so 
delicately that there’s no taking a wink of sleep 
for the pleasure of the pain.” 


The Word Became Flesh 


in Action 


———The Leader 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: John 1:1-18. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Sunday is Christmas Sunday; it is appropriate 
for it to come on World Service Sunday. Christ- 
mas is everywhere and has meaning for all the 
world. Christmas should intensify our concern 
for all the world. 

Place this lesson in its proper setting in the 
long series. It is a climax of the lessons, especially 
the ones in December. From Advent Sunday we 
have come now to Christmas Sunday, when we 
study the Incarnation. This great passage is not 
as familiar nor as well understood as it should be. 
It will be a fine thing if you can mie it and 
make it live for the class. 

In addition to the many resources, Adult Stu- 
dent, Wesley Quarterly, Daily Bible Lessons, and 
The International Lesson Annual, consider arti- 
cles and editorials in newspapers and magazines 
and programs on television pertinent to Christ- 
mas. Consider the message of certain Christmas 
carols. Take into account the general attitude of 
people in your community. 


(World Service Sunday ) 


The aim, in addition to interpreting this great 
passage, is to proclaim Jesus as God in the flesh 
and to lead adults to understand that through 
Jesus Christ men become sons of God. Meditate 
on your opportunity to proclaim the greatest 
news that has ever been published. Thrill to it; 
pray that you may thrill others with it. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. The Word became flesh 
III. God was in Christ 
IV. The light of men 
V. Power to become 
VI. John bore witness 
VII. Walk in the light 


To BEGIN 


The mind set of the class will be in terms of 
Christmas. Recognize this fact and rejoice that 
on World Service Sunday we are studying the 
greatest news ever known in the world. We com- 
monly read the Christmas story from Matthew 
and Luke, but the Scripture for today is the story 
of the Incarnation. It is not as familiar as the ones 
in Matthew and Luke, but is perhaps more pro- 
found. 

This is the second of the great passages to be 
chosen from the Gospel of John, which is called 
the “spiritual gospel.” The Gospel of John has 
had more influence perhaps than any one of the 
other three Gospels. 
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How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


As suggested above, there is a difference be- 
tween John and the other Gospels. The others 
tell about the life and teachings and the death and 
Resurrection of Jesus. The Gospel of John does 
the same, but it is more of an interpretation of 
Christianity. 

John is supposed to have been written about 
Ap. 100 in the city of Ephesus. In this book 
Christianity comes to grips with Greek philos- 
ophy. The Greeks made much of logos, or the 
word, or reason. Heraclitus, a native son of 
Ephesus, had spoken of logos as the ultimate. 
John, thought to be a preacher in the church in 
Ephesus, incorporated the Greek idea into Chris- 
tianity. But he included an idea which was 
wholly foreign to the Greeks: the word, or logos, 
for the Greeks was abstract and impersonal; but 
for the Christian, the Word was made flesh, in 
Jesus, and dwelt among us. 


Il. The Word became flesh 


The Greeks would not have made such a state- 
ment as this. This statement represents the essen- 
tial difference between the heritage of Jerusalem 
and the heritage of Athens. Out of the latter has 
come faith in and an emphasis upon reason; 
out of Jerusalem has come revelation and a trust 
in God. Note verse 18: “No one has ever seen 
God; the only Son . . . has made him known.” 
Jesus is the way God thought of man, and Jesus 
is the way man thinks of God. 

One of our great religious leaders in America 
was asked what was the greatest thought that he 
had ever had, and he replied, “The humanity of 
the Divine, and the divinity of man.” “The Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace 
and truth.” 


III. God was in Christ 


Thompson (Wesley Quarterly) in “The Christ- 
mas Faith,” and Quimby (Adult Student) in 
“The Word as the Incarnation,” illustrate the em- 
phasis of Paul when he wrote to the Corinthians 
that “God was in Christ reconciling the world 
to himself.” We may, without doing serious 
damage to the passage, translate John 3:16 by 
saying, “God loved mankind so much that he 
came himself . . .” Man had failed to understand 
God’s forgiving and redemptive love. This was 
made known in Christ. 


IV. The light of men 


Verse 4 suggests that “in him was life, and 
the life was the light of men.” The light still 
shines in the darkness; the darkness cannot put 
it out. It is thrilling to realize that all the darkness 
in the world cannot put out the light of one little 
candle. The darker the night, the more the 
candlelight shines. (There is a Chinese proverb: 
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The observance of Christmas reminds us that “the Word 
became flesh.” 


“It is better to light a candle than to curse the 
darkness.’’) 

The light still shines in the darkness. Men 
cannot overcome it, but they may refuse to come 
to it. Roy L. Smith has a section in the lesson 
treatment in The International Lesson Annual, 
“Judged by the Light.” So we are judged. 

Look just beyond the immortal John 3:16 to 
3:19-21: “And this is the judgment, that the 
light has come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
were evil.” To what extent is this still true? 


V. Power to become 


Jesus’ own people did not recognize him nor 
receive him. Yet to those who did receive him 
“he gave power to become children of God.” Not 
only does Jesus show the way to God, his spirit 
gives power to become children of God and to 
grow in our likeness to God. 

The question is frequently raised, How was 
the Incarnation possible? How does Jesus give 
us power? It cannot be explained intellectually; 
that is a part of the revelation. Here you might 
read the poem by Henry Webb Farrington (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 112): 


I know not how that Bethlehem’s Babe 
Could in the Godhead be... 


Or you might read the closing paragraph from 
Albert Schweitzer’s book, The Quest of the His- 
torical Jesus. He expresses his own faith when he 
says: 

“He comes to us as One unknown, without 
a name, as of old, by the lake-side, he came to 
those men who knew him not. He speaks to us 
the same word: ‘Follow thou me!’ and sets us to 
the tasks which he has to fulfil for our time. He 
commands. And to those who obey him, whether 
they be wise or simple, he will reveal himself in 
the toils, the conflicts, the sufferings which they 
shall pass through in his fellowship, and, as an 
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ineffable mystery, they shall learn in their own 
experience who he is.” } 


VI. John bore witness 


For any adequate understanding of the Gospel 
of John, we need to consider John the Baptist 
as a witness to Jesus. He baptized Jesus and bore 
witness to him. The Gospel of John has in it a 
warning to those who thought John the Baptist 
was the Messiah. He had attracted more im- 
mediate attention than Jesus. Roy L. Smith sug- 
gests that the Christians found a group of John’s 
baptized followers at work in Ephesus. The author 
of the Gospel makes an appeal for them to join 
the Christian movement. This is more obvious 
from a study of John 1:29-37 and 3: 24-36. 


VII. Walk in the light 


There is an article on “Christmas Sunday” by 
Ralph W. Sockman in The International Lesson 
Annual. He tells of the transformation of the 
Saturnalia into the birthday of Jesus. The 
Saturnalia marked the beginning of the length- 
ening of days late in December, the victory of 
light over darkness. The Christians transformed 
this pagan festival into the birthday of Jesus 
Christ because they thought of Jesus as the light 
of the world. 

Why not read the hymn, “Light of the World, 
We Hail Thee” (The Methodist Hymnal, 114)? 
Join to that the hymn, “Walk in the Light” (378). 

Thompson has a discussion, “Another Way.” 
The wise men returned another way. Whenever 
one accepts Christ as Lord, or whenever the 
spirit of Christ is born in us (quote the fourth 
stanza of Phillips Brooks’s “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem”), we begin to live in another way. 
The angelic choir which sang over the Judean 
hills (daily Bible reading for Saturday) still 
sings. The star still shines and would lead us, 
maybe not to the manger, but to the cross. Walk 
in the light. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What does incarnation mean? 

2. What does the Incarnation mean for us? 

3. What is our responsibility to “continue the 
incarnation”? 

4. Was the angelic anthem sung only for the 
shepherds, or for all who could hear? 

5. What effect would it have on our hopes for 
peace if men actually gave their highest glory to 
God? 

6. What gift would best suit Jesus on his 
birthday? 


In CLOSING 


Recall the aim of this lesson, to proclaim Jesus 
as God in the flesh and to try to show how through 
Jesus men become sons of God. Summarize the 


1From The Quest for the Historical Jesus, by Albert Schweitzer, 
1922. Macmillan. Used by permission. 





lesson briefly. It involves the greatest news that 
ever came to the earth: God with us. There is 
the challenge to accept the news and to proclaim 
it. 

Drive home this point: We are commemorating 
the birthday of Jesus. We should do those things 
that would please him most by the giving of our 
lives, or rather by the living of our lives in terms 
of love. If we do, then we will be ready for the 
lesson next Sunday when we study “All Things 
Made New.” 


f——The Group in Action 


By MYRON F. WICKE 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose.—There can be no doubt that today’s 
passage belongs in any select group of the great- 
est words of Scripture. These lines have brought 
illumination to men and women across the cen- 
turies; they are foundation stones for our faith 
today. The first three Gospels tell the story of the 
birth of Christ; John 1 interprets this momentous 
event. 

It is the purpose of the lesson to consider the 
meaning of the Incarnation: that in Jesus, God 
came to earth; and that through him men have the 
power to become sons of God. 

Preparation.—The text of John 1 is briefly dis- 
cussed in Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student. 
You will be greatly helped by reading, in addition, 
a commentary on this passage. Especially useful 
are the Abingdon Bible Commentary and The 
Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 8 (see page 18). If 
you have not had the opportunity to use The 
Interpreter’s Bible, you will find in it a source of 
unusual stimulation and inspiration. 

Assign to one member of the class the reading 
of the text. This will again require careful prepa- 
ration since the verses are so full of meaning and 
majesty. 

The first lesson of this series of great passages: 
began with Genesis 1, and John 1 was suggested. 
as a parallel reading. Ask one member of the 
group to prepare selected verses of Genesis 1 to 
read in class. It will be helpful to bring the Old 
and the New Testament together in this way. 
Returning to Genesis will call to mind the tre- 
mendous advance in our experience of God re- 
sulting from the Incarnation. A Christian does not. 
stop at Genesis 1. 

Select three persons to discuss in turn the ques- 
tions below. Have these three, with a fourth 
acting as chairman, seated informally in a semi- 
circle or around a table to give an informal atmos- 
phere. The chairman should place the questions © 
and entertain further discussion. 
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1. John 1 interprets the birth of Jesus. How 
does this passage compare with the version of 
Luke 2:1-20? Are there new insights in today’s 
lesson? What are they? 

2. How can the meaning of the Incarnation as 
given in John 1 be stated in everyday terms? The 
material in Adult Student says: “This is what 
the Incarnation is—God making his inner nature 
and will known to men just so far as little men 
can grasp the Infinite through the life, teachings, 
death, and Resurrection of the Man of Galilee.” 
Does this definition suggest that what Christmas 
means to us is partly determined by what we are 
able to grasp? How do we grow in our assurance 
of Christ’s presence in our lives? 

3. What does John’s interpretation of the In- 
carnation say to us about God? Do men know 
more about God since Christ came? 

The class session.—Begin with the reading of 
the text from John 1. Then ask for the report on 
Genesis 1. What great advance in our awareness 
of God’s love does John 1 bring to us? This is the 
point that must be emphasized: A Christian must 
thank God for the Incarnation. 

Call for the presentation of the three questions 
listed above. While there are several parts to 
each of these, the questions are not complicated. 
Each should lead to considerable discussion. The 
chairman may find it desirable to have ready 
other questions, such as those listed under “What 
Do You Think?” in Wesley Quarterly. When the 
discussion goes too far afield, try to center ques- 
tions upon the meaning of the Incarnation for 
Christians who live in the twentieth century. 

In closing.—Next week’s lesson concludes the 
series on Great Passages of the Bible. This will 
be a good time, therefore, to project a brief re- 
view. Ask the members of your class to be pre- 
pared to name the two or three passages that 
have helped them most. Arrange to take a few 
minutes at the beginning of the hour to poll the 
class to list the selections which are most frequent- 





Looking Ahead 


Our lessons for the winter quarter are 
based on the Gospel According to Matthew. 
The first unit (four sessions) is “Meeting the 
Needs of Body and Spirit.” Its aim is to show 
that man’s needs are both spiritual and 
physical and that these are fulfilled in his 
relationship to God through Jesus. 

The weekly topics are: 


January 6: Wise Men Seek Jesus 
January 13: How to Resist Temptation 
January 20: Gospel Righteousness 
January 27: Needs That Jesus Meets 


“A Proposed Label for a Whisky Bottle,” 
related to the last lesson, will be found in the 
magazine section. ' 


ly named. Your minister would be interested in 
having the results. 

Make assignments for the study of next week. 
Conclude by using the fourth stanza of “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem” (The Methodist Hymnal, 
100) as a prayer hymn. If there is a member of 
the class to sing it, this will be even more appro- 
priate to the season. 





From Literature and Life 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ John used poetic imagery to convey a bold 
and startling message. At the heart of the lesson 
is the insistence that the human Jesus was one 
with the divine Christ—who participated in the 
work of creation. ° 

We mortals actually create nothing whatever. 
All we can do is rearrange materials that were 
created for us. Creation of the universe took place 
so long ago that our minds limp and stagger 
when we try to think of “the beginning.” Yet, 
says the Gospel writer, Christ was present and 
active in the Creation. Here, we may as well 
frankly confess, is a mystery that is too big for us. 


’ Many of the world’s chief religious thinkers 
have emphasized the importance of recognizing 
that we cannot know all the divine secrets. Blaise 
Pascal, most notable figure in French philosophy 
of the seventeenth century, has put the matter 
especially clearly. 

“Religion cannot be clear and rational,” he in- 
sists in his Thoughts. “What it relates is an obscure 
and somber story—the story of the sin and the 
fall of man. .. . Religion never pretends to clarify 
the mystery of man. It confirms and deepens this 
mystery.” 


‘’ James B. Conant, an educator and chemist, 
pondering the nature of the universe in Modern 
Science and Modern Man, turned to the Bible for 
some of his conclusions. 

One of the clearest he based upon the Book of 
Job. “Its lesson,” concluded the scientist, “is a 
denial of the assumption that the universe is ex- 
plicable in human terms; it is a corrective to the 
presumption of human beings in applying their 
standards of value to the cosmos.” 

John takes such an idea for granted. He assumes 
that no man can ever quite comprehend how the 
Word became flesh. Many of our modern errors 
come to focus in attempting to find logical expla- 
nations of divine events whose meaning is above 
and beyond human logic. 


‘’ For years, a popular feature on the comic page 
of many newspapers was built around the idea 
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that “they don’t speak our language.” That is, 
every department of life has its special vocabu- 
lary. But the lingo of the soda jerk sounds strange 
or funny to the corporation lawyer—whose own 
vocabulary doesn’t make sense to the stevedore. 

John belonged to a very special group—scholars 
who were masters of Greek philosophy. In order 
to understand his allusions fully, it is necessary 
to know something of their background. One can 
no more comprehend John 1 without study than 
he can summarize an address by a bone surgeon 
without some knowledge of medicine. 


December 30: 


All Things 


me~—-The Leader 


in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Revelation 21. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the final lesson in this long series on 
“Great Passages from the Bible.” This passage 
is less familiar and rather difficult. Nevertheless, 
it is a great passage and one that has had tre- 
mendous influence in Christian history. It be- 
longs in such a series as this and is particularly 
appropriate for New Year’s Sunday. 

In addition to the many lesson resources, 
Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual, Daily Bible Lessons, and 
the daily Bible readings, consider editorials that 
appear in newspapers and magazines. Study some 
of the great hymns that express our faith concern- 
ing the changing year. Consider the needs and 
aspirations as you see them in members of your 
class. 

You will find “Looking Back,” on page 5, 
pertinent to this lesson. 

The purpose of this lesson is to declare that 
though evil may reign for a day, ultimately God 
and good will triumph. Meditate on your own 
attitude. Christianity is the gospel of the second 
chance. Seek, if need be, that chance for your- 
self, and proclaim it to others, in Christ’s name. 

(If a soloist is available, it would be appropri- 
ate to have him sing “The Holy City” as a part of 





* Charles R. Joy rendered a major service by 
preparing his notable book, Albert Schweitzer 
(Beacon Press, 1956). Many of the brief com- 
ments by the great missionary doctor show his 
recognition that life has mysteries too deep for 
human thought. 

“Only when thinking becomes quite humble 
can it set its feet upon the way that leads to 
knowledge,” says Schweitzer. “The more pro- 
found a religion is, the more it realizes this fact— 
that what it knows through belief is little com- 
pared with what it does not know.” 


Made New 


the lesson; or secure a record player and play a 
recording of the “Hallelujah Chorus,” that was 
inspired by the Book of Revelation.) 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. God is with men 
III. Be faithful 
IV. The Holy City 
V. God inspires hope 
VI. The future belongs to God 


To BEGIN 


Introduce this lesson as a part of the series. 
Doubtless some class members would not have 
suggested this Scripture as one of the great pas- 
sages, but surely they will consider it so before. 
the lesson is over. It had tremendous influence in 
strengthening, maybe even in saving, the Chris- 
tian faith during the first and second centuries. 

On this day we are mindful of new beginnings. 
in work and in business, and the concern of the 
lesson is to proclaim the possibilities of new be-. 
ginnings in life. 

How TO PROCEED 


I. Scriptural background 


The Book of Revelation is one of the most im- 
portant, yet one of the most difficult, of the books 
of the Bible. Some authors maintain that it really 
saved the faith in the face of severe persecution 
by the Roman government. Its author was a 
prisoner who very likely worked in the marble 
quarries on the Isle of Patmos. It was written 
to the seven churches. You might locate the 
churches on the map and call attention to some 
of the stern criticisms or words of encouragement 
written to the churches (see chapters 2 and 3). 
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The author had to write in such a way that 
his material would get by the censor. Thank God 
that it got by the censor, but pray God that there 
may be more agreement in understanding of the 
great faith proclaimed by the prisoner on the 
Isle of Patmos. Some of the ideas in this great 
faith are set forth in the lesson materials for 
today. 


Il. God is with men 


The memory selection (21:3-4) declares that 
God is with men and will be with them. This is 
in line with the main point of the lesson for last 
Sunday, when we studied about the Incarnation. 
It is the greatest news ever made known and the 
source of man’s deepest security. 


III. Be faithful 


The Christian movement endured severe perse- 
cution when books and churches were burned, 
and when Christians were killed. In the face of 
such persecution it was an easy thing to slip 
back into Judaism or to give up the faith. But 
the writer promises to the one who is faithful, 
the one who conquers, that “I will be his God 
and he shall be my son” (21:7). It would not be 
so for the cowardly and the faithless. 

This passage reminds one of the great challenge 
to faithfulness by Habakkuk, who in the face of 
threatened destruction by the Chaldeans, chal- 
lenged his people by saying, “The righteous shall 
live by his faith” (2:4), and also of Paul’s use 
of this passage in his writing to the Romans 
(1:17), but even more in his challenge to the 
Galatians (3:11). 


IV. The Holy City 


Jerusalem was the ideal city, for the Jew and 
for the early Christian. (Recall the affection for 
Jerusalem expressed by the captive in exile in 
Psalms 137:5.) Jerusalem had been destroyed, 
but now there was to be a new Jerusalem, the 
Holy City. Note Quimby’s discussion of this point. 

The city was to come from God to man. There 
would be no need of a temple, such as in the old 
Jerusalem, because the people would be so close 
to God that there would be continuous fellowship. 
There would be no need for light, because the 
glory of God would furnish light. There would be 
no night there; nights were times of terror. But in 
this new city, the gates would never be shut. 
Such a city might never be on earth, but such 
a city was visioned by the author. Some might 
write it off as being a dream; nevertheless, it was 
God’s dream. 


V. God inspires hope 

There is a saying, “Where there is life, there 
is hope.” This is not always the case. Nevertheless, 
God inspires hope. Professor Hocking of Harvard 
maintained that the Christian has no right to 
despair. 
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Trace briefly some instances in the Bible when 
God inspired hope. What chance did the Israelites 
have to escape from Egyptian bondage? God in- 
spired Moses. What of the Jews in exile? What 
chance did they have to rebuild Jerusalem and 
to establish again their nation? God inspired hope. 
For example, read Isaiah 40:3-5. 

What chance did Jesus have to redeem a planet? 
Some laughed in his day when he spoke of a 
Kingdom, especially when Rome was doing him 
to death; yet within four centuries his Kingdom 
supplanted that of Rome. He gave to man, man’s 
noblest vision. 

What chance did Paul have to extend the Chris- 
tian message into Europe? Could he have bought 
insurance on his success as he went from Troas 
toward Europe? God inspired Paul’s hope. 

What chance did this prisoner on the Isle of 
Patmos have of getting his message through? of 
getting his message accepted? But God inspired 
hope. Where God is, there is hope. (Recall here 
the lesson for December 9 on “More Than Con- 
querors.”’) 


VI. The future belongs to God 


This is one of the topics in Thompson’s treat- 
ment of the lesson in Wesley Quarterly. In his 
poem, “Strong Son of God,” Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son wrote, 


Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


Even more to the point is the fourth stanza of 
James Russell Lowell’s poem, “Once to Every 
Man and Nation” (The Methodist Hymnal, 263). 

Regarding this point, Roy L. Smith, in The 
International Lesson Annual, has a section, “The 
Doom of Unrighteousness.” Let the class help 
you name some things that may thus be doomed. 
What then will last? That which is of God, or 
that of which God can approve. Let the class again 
help you name some things which will remain. 

Ultimately, so the writer on the Isle of Patmos . 
wrote, the kings of the earth shall bring their 
glory into the Holy City. You may wish to con- 
sider a further description of the city in chapter 
22, when the writer speaks of the “water of life” 
and of the “tree of life” with its twelve kinds of 
fruit. “The leaves of the tree were for the healing 
of the nations.” Nothing unclean or false shall be 
there, “but only those who are written in the 
Lamb’s book of life.” Actually, God is more eager 
to write our names there than we are to have 
them written. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what sense can all things become new? 
2. In what sense can eternal life begin now? 
3. How can we live eternally here and now? 
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‘Artist: Carlo Dolci 


The vision of John on the Isle of Patmos 


4. What is the difference between inventories 
in business and inventories in life? 

5. What evidence of world-mindedness is found 
in the Scripture lesson? 

6. What are some obstacles that tend to depress 
us? 

7. How can our despair be changed to hope? 


In CLOSING 


Recall the aim of this lesson, a declaration that 
though evil may reign for a day, God and good 
will triumph. Summarize the lesson briefly. Con- 
sider the fate of John on the Isle of Patmos, but 
even more, consider his faith. His faith strength- 
ened the church, perhaps saved Christianity. His 
faith is a message of hope for us, that the king- 
doms of this world will become the kingdoms of 
our Lord. His message is the basis for the Hallelu- 
jah Chorus. 

Challenge the members of your class to begin 
anew with Christ. Give your own testimony joy- 
fully, and give the invitation to others in Christ’s 
name. Close with a prayer in which you thank 
God for his presence at all times and in all of 
life, the Alpha and the Omega, and pray that we 
may be responsive to the leadership of the Holy 
Spirit throughout the coming year. 


re——The Group in Action 








By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose.—The passage for this week’s study 
comes from one of the most poetic and beautiful, 
yet one of the most difficult books of the New 
Testament. As in those selections that have gone 
before, it is important to look closely at the spirit 
of the words in order to experience the atmos- 





phere of hope and triumph which they represent. 
The difficulties in textual criticism cannot be 
solved in an hour’s study. The attitude of ex- 
pectancy and assurance in this passage, every 
Christian needs. 

Preparation.—It is important that you read the 
lesson several times, early in the week so that you 
will have time to absorb the spirit of the passage. 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary has an excel- 
lent section on Revelation that will give you much 
help in understanding some of the problems in- 
volved in this passage. 

Assign to one member the reading of the text. 
It is evident at once that here are lines that must 
be read with care if their full beauty is to be 
expressed. The material in Adult Student sug- 
gests two related passages that will help the class 
see how others have described the ultimate hope 
of the Christian—union with the Lord. 

Ask one member to read 2 Corinthians 5: 1-10; 
and another 1 John 3: 1-5. These are much simpler 
statements of our hope as Christians, and they 
should be compared briefly with the lesson pas- 
sage from Revelation. Assign to a fourth person 
the responsibility of bringing to the class a defi- 
nition of apocalyptic writing. Why is Revelation 
called apocalyptic? 

The class session—Call for a reading of the 
text. Follow by asking for the definition of apoc- 
alyptic writing. Do the members of the class 
agree that Revelation fits the definition? Why is 
there such emphasis given to water for the thirsty 
and to light? Are these good symbols for our day? 
Perhaps the members of your class will remember 
the emphasis given to the symbol of light in John 
1, studied last week. “In him was life and the 
life was the light of men. The light shines in the 
darkness, and the darkness has not overcome it.” 

Call for the brief reports on 2 Corinthians 5:1- 
10 and 1 John 3:1-5. What do these statements 
have in common with the passage from Revela- 
tion? In what ways do they differ? Are both kinds 
of description useful to us? Why has the passage 
from Revelation proved so attractive over the 
years? 

Allow adequate time for any discussion that may 
emerge from the text itself and from the reports. 
If there are questions raised in Adult Student or 
Wesley Quarterly, they should be considered. 

Since this is the last lesson in the quarter and 
the last in the unit, “Great Passages of the Bible,” 
it will be helpful to look back over what has 
been done. Periods of brief review can be of great 
value in finally fixing an idea in the student’s 
mind. Which of the passages are most liked by 
the entire group? This is not a popularity contest, 
since various sections of the Scripture speak to 
various of our needs. It will be useful to have each 
member of the class page through the lessons and 
list his first three choices. 

When the three most frequently named are 
listed on the blackboard, take a few moments to 
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find out why these proved the most helpful. Have 
any of the class kept a notebook of outstanding 
sections of these passages? Do some of the class 
plan to keep their magazines for future reference? 
Should some passages of Scripture have been in- 
cluded that were not? These questions and others 
like them will give opportunity to put together 
the learning of three months and will link the Old 
and the New Testaments in a meaningful way. 
In closing—Take time enough to make the 
assignments for next week’s work. Urge each 
member of the class to come prepared to help 
create a spirit in which all can grow in knowledge 
and in grace. Close the session by reading to- 
gether the memory selection, Revelation 21: 3-4. 


p From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* The picture painted in the lesson text may 
appear strange to modern eyes. It rests upon a 
radiant certainty that this physical life is but a 
prelude to a coming spiritual life. Our creeds still 
include statements of belief about heaven, but 
the spirit of modern times makes heaven an 
afterthought rather than a climax. 


+ “Imagination is under the prompting and 
duress of the world, and our liveliest fancies are 
still those of creaturehood. Imagination may com- 
bine elements to make a strange creature with a 
man’s head, . . . a sheep’s body, and seaweed for a 
tail; but each element is still drawn from experi- 
ence. We cannot imagine heaven, but only a 
heaven-on-earth such as would banish our known 
sadness and multiply our known joy.” ! 


% Though sublime images of the Revelation 
should not be degraded by a literal reading, they 
underscore a dilemma: the only way we can dis- 
cuss heaven at all is to use images and figures of 
speech. 

Seeking to throw new light by inspired com- 
parisons, a medieval Christian wrote this tale: 

The angel of death took a pious man on a 
tour of the spiritual realm. His first stop was 
Hell. To his surprise there were no smoking vats 
of sulphur, no eternal flames. Rather, there were 
vast banquet halls crowded with laden tables. 
But the wretched inhabitants of the place were 
unable to eat. To every person’s hands—both right 
and left—were fastened great wooden spoons and 
no man could reach his mouth with a spoonful of 
food or drink. 


Led to Heaven, the visitor was astonished—for 


1 From Prayer, by George A. Buttrick, Abingdon Press. Used by 
permission. 
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he found the same long tables, luscious food, and 
long spoons fastened to hands of the inhabitants. 
But these folks were busy feeding each other. 


’ There have been many attempts to frame a 
statement that will explain the meaning of life. 
None of them—not even those of Scripture—can 
give precise details of universal satisfaction. 

Confining his survey to Meaning in History, 
Karl Lowith recognizes that ultimate answers 
are hidden. Says the contemporary American 
scholar: “To ask earnestly the question of the 
ultimate meaning of history takes one’s breath 
away; it transports us into a vacuum which only 
hope and faith can fill.” 


’ A certain town in Maine was to be submerged 
as a result of a hydroelectric dam that was being 
built. In the months before this was accomplished, 
all improvements and repairs to homes and other 
buildings came to a dead stop. What is the sense 
of painting a house if it is going to be covered with 
water in six months? Why fix anything? So week 
by week the little town became more and more 
bedraggled, forlorn, and shabby. It had gone to 
seed long before the deluge came. One man ex- 
plained it in these words: “Where there is no 
faith in the future, there is no power in the 
present.” 2 


‘’ Marguerite Higgins, a war correspondent, re- 
ceived the much-coveted Pulitzer Prize for inter- 
national reporting, for her coverage of the Korean 
struggle. In her articles she refers to many inter- 
esting and deep-seated experiences. One is men- 
tioned in an account of the Fifth Company of 
Marines, which originally numbered 18,000, in 
combat with more than 100,000 Chinese Com- 
munists. It was particularly cold—42 degrees 
below zero—that morning when reporters were 
standing around. The weary soldiers, half frozen, 
stood by their dirty trucks, eating from tin cans. 
A huge Marine was eating cold beans with his 
trench knife. His clothes were as stiff as a board. 
His face, covered with heavy beard, was crusted 
with mud. A correspondent asked him, “If I were 
God and could grant you anything you wished, 
what would you most like?” The man stood mo- 
tionless for a moment, then he raised his head and 
replied, “Give me tomorrow.” 3 


’ The past is gone and static. Nothing we can 
do can change it. The future is before us and 
dynamic. Everything we do will affect it. Each 
day brings with it new frontiers, in our homes 
and in our businesses, if we will only recognize 
them. We are just at the beginning of progress in 
every field of human endeavor. 
—Charles F. Kettering 


2 Adapted from David A. MacLennon, in The Upper Room Pulpit. 
® From Christian Stewardship: What Are You Worth? by G. 
Curtis Jones; copyright 1954, Bethany Press. 
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UNIT II: LISTEN TO THE POETS 





December 2: The Poet 


as a Prophet 


p__The Leader in Action 


By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


With this lesson we begin a new unit of five 
lessons on “Listen to the Poets.” It is suggested 
that you familiarize yourself with all five of these 
lessons in Adult Student before you attempt to 
teach this first one. The scanning of the entire 
unit will help your understanding of the purpose 
of the series and assist you in getting your group 
off to a good start. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Note the aim of the unit as given by Chrisman 
in Adult Student: “To emphasize the moral and 
spiritual values in the poetry of yesterday and 
today and to inspire a deeper interest in ‘whatever 
is true, whatever is honorable, whatever is just, 
whatever is pure, whatever is lovely, whatever 
is gracious,’ (Philippians 4:8)” 

Fix this aim in your mind and keep it before 
the class as the study progresses. 

As a devotional exercise, resolve to open your 
own mind to the true, honorable, just, pure, love- 
ly, and gracious elements of thought and life. 
Read and meditate over the daily Bible readings 
with this resolution in mind. 

Carefully read the lesson material in Adult 
Student, marking items you will wish to amplify. 
Have close at hand for constant reference a copy 
of the Revised Standard Version of the Bible, 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary, as well as some 
supplementary sources (see page 39). You may 
wish to look up in a biographical dictionary some 
of the poets mentioned in the lesson. 

See page 3 for a supplementary article. 

When you meet your group, have with you, in 





Dr. Smitu is dean-registrar of Bethune-Cookman College. 


ADULT FELLOWSHIP 
SERIES 


Use with Adult Student 





Ewing Galloway 


addition to Adult Student and ApuLt TEACHER, 
your Bible, The Methodist Hymnal, The Book of 
Worship, and a good dictionary. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. What is poetry? 

II. Why are we studying poetry? 
III. Spiritual values in poetry 
IV. Importance of the spiritual 
V. Summary 


To BEGIN 


Begin by giving the aim of this unit, “Listen 
to the Poets.” Help your group become familiar 


‘with it by repeating it after you or reading it 


with you from the board or from their copies of 
Adult Student. Stress the fact that this aim con- 
tains a biblical admonition. 


How To PROcEED 
I. What is poetry? 


Invite the group to give their own definitions 
of poetry; note on the board important character- 
istics. Have someone (whom you have asked in 
advance) read the definition from the dictionary. 

Webster says poetry is the embodiment in ap- 
propriate rhythmical language, usually metrical, 
of beautiful or high thought, imagination, or emo- 
tion. Compare this with what you have on the 
board to see what elements of the definition were 
common to the thinking of the group. No doubt 
at least two main characteristics will be dis- 
covered: (1) the art form: rhythm, rhyme, meter 
—the elements of linguistic expression; and (2) 
the message to be conveyed—a noble thought, a 
deep feeling or an imaginative insight. 

Draw attention to the definitions of poetry 
given in Adult Student. Note that Chrisman is not 
aiming at a precise, dictionary definition but 
gives rather descriptive definitions. Is not poetry 
something you think and sense and feel, that 
motivates you and inspires you and suggests 
imagery to you in a way that ordinary prose does 
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not? Discuss this point with your group: Is it 
true that prose goes afoot but poetry takes wings? 


fl. Why are we studying poetry? 


The answer is in the aim, and the aim may be 
realized by examining famous examples of poetry. 
These may be found in the Bible as well as in the 
many illustrations of the true, the honorable, the 
just, the pure, the lovely, and the gracious scat- 
tered through other literature. 

You may wish to emphasize that the very na- 
ture of poetry with its characteristic lofty thought, 
imagination, inspiration, and insight makes it a 
useful medium of expression for religious truth. 
Notice that in Adult Student this first lesson be- 
gins with a discussion of the connection between 
poetry and prophecy. The author states that it is 
a “fundamental thought” of our unit that “again 
and again poets have been prophets of spiritual 
reality.” 

If the poets, however, have been prophets of 
spiritual reality, is it also true that the prophets 
have expressed spiritual truth poetically at times? 
You might wish to raise this question with the 
class. Go over some of the daily Bible readings, 
asking if these selections from the prophets are, 
in their opinion, poetic expressions of spiritual 
realities. 

In this connection, use Isaiah 12; 65:17-25; 
Hosea 6:1-6, and selections from Jeremiah 6 and 
31. Call attention to the format of these passages 
in the Revised Standard Version. It will be of 
value if each member of the class can use this 
version in seeing and reading the passages, par- 
ticularly Isaiah 65:17-25. 

Chrisman describes poetry as “the voice of a 
higher wisdom” and says that poets who have felt 
the “prophetic urge” have been “interpreters of 
the ways of God to man.” No doubt you have no- 
ticed these passages in your reading of the lesson 
in Adult Student. You may wish to refer again to 
the daily Bible readings, calling attention now 
to the fact that the biblical poets have been pro- 
phetic. In this connection you would use the fol- 
lowing readings: Psalms 46, Job 28:12-28, and 
Psalms 119: 1-16. 

Your preparation for this section of the lesson 
might well include reading commentary material 
on these passages in The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary; you would find it profitable to examine 
with care the article, “The Bible as Literature” 
by Lindsay B. Longacre (pages 19-25), especially 
the section on “Poems.” 

Ask the members of the. class for examples of 
Scripture passages that seem poetic in nature. 
Note these on the board. Observe whether these 
all fall within the specifically poetic writings. 
Without doubt, some passages cited will be from 
the prophetic writings and some may be from the 
New Testament as the Beatitudes, 1 Corinthians 
13, or passages from Revelation. Such an experi- 
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ment will serve to emphasize the point that poetry 
is a vehicle of spiritual truth. 


III. Spiritual values in poetry 


You will find still further value in having a 
copy of the Revised Standard Version of the Bible 
in the hands of every member of your group for 
this study. Have them page through a section, 
such as the Book of Jeremiah or the Book of 
Isaiah. Let them observe that some of the message 
is printed as poetry but some as prose. All proph- 
ecy is not expressed poetically. 

It is desirable to point out also that all poetry 
is not prophecy, but this is not as easily done, for 
simply paging through a section of the Bible will 
not reveal it. Ask the group to help you find some 
poetry in the Bible that is not basically prophecy. 
Examine with them such passages as Psalms 23 
and 117 and the poetic preachment of Ecclesiastes 
7: 1-13. 

The group will readily see that this is a real 
distinction but one not easily drawn. Both proph- 
ets and poets in the Bible deal with eternal truth. 
One of the characteristics of great poetry is deal- 
ing with spiritual reality, treating the deeper 
meanings of life, which, in the last analysis, have 
religious implications. 

Ask the class now to think of poetry outside 
the Bible. Recall at this point Chrisman’s discus- 
sion under the topic, “Prophet or Artist?” Point 
out to the class his illustrations of poetry that is 
essentially artistic rather than prophetic or spirit- 
ual. Such poetry has the characteristics named 
above with respect to art form: rhythm, rhyme, 
meter, and certain identifiable elements of expres- 
sion through words. It may also express some 
meaning, some emotion, and some beauty and yet 
not be profoundly spiritual and prophetic in na- 
ture. 

Go over Chrisman’s selections of such poetry 
and evaluate them with the class. Raise the ques- 
tion as to their religious value. Perhaps some 
members of the group can quote similar favorite 
poems or verses that have amused them, enter- 
tained them, or prompted them to definite feel- 
ings. 

Invite the class to suggest a standard for eval- 
uating the religious values of poetry. Watch for 
the emergence in these suggestions of the biblical 
admonition contained in the aim of the unit: 
“whatever is true, ...” Is there not religious value 
here? Does the class agree with the writer in 
Adult Student, “simple beauty” (or simple jus- 
tice, or simple loveliness, etc.) should not be 
“minimized”? Does the class also agree that these 
qualities—any one, or all together—are not 
enough? 


IV. Importance of the spiritual 


It might be helpful for the class to discuss this 
question: If the qualities Paul speaks of in this 
passage from Philippians are not enough, then 
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why does he exhort us to “think about these 
things”? Why are we searching for such values 
in poetry? 

Paul speaks in the passage above of rejoic- 
ing in the Lord and (like a true Methodist, some- 
one says) suggests again—“‘Again I say, Rejoice!” 
He also speaks of keepirig “your hearts and your 
minds in Christ Jesus.” (Philippians 4:4; 4:7.) 
Paul was a Christian of broad cultural back- 
ground. He had immense pppreciation for the 
natural world around him; he knew the might 
and power of Rome and the glory that was 
Greece; and he was acquainted with both the best 
and the worst in human nature. Therefore, he was 
suggesting here that the Christian should have a 
positive view of life, that his mind should be open 
to the true, the good, the beautiful. Yet he knew 
this was not enough. Art and beauty did not save 
the Greek culture. 

Paul is speaking of qualities of life that may be 
present even in the pagan world. But pagan 
beauty may pass away. There may be art that is 
not dedicated to God. All good belongs to God 
but some men have robbed him. 

Plato believed in a triology of highest values: 
“the good, the true, the beautiful,” but in his old 
age he came to see that these are but qualities. 
Unless, he said, we see them as aspects of an 
Eternal Being, we cannot hope to expect them to 
endure. 

Bring the class thus to see that great poetry is 
thus prophetic or spiritual in that it is an art form 
dedicated to God and to the expression of re- 
ligious truth. 


V. Summary 


Inasmuch as this is the first lesson in this unit, 
your group may be helped by a summary at this 
point. 

You have called attention to the spiritual values 
in poetry. You have shown that poetry may be, 
but is not always, prophetic, just as prophecy may 
be, but is not always, poetic. There are some 
values in poetry that is essentially artistic rather 
than spiritual. However, the supreme values are 
the spiritual. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. We began by trying to define poetry. In the 
light of this lesson, how would you now define it? 
2. Which of the several descriptions of poetry 
given in Adult Student do you like best? Why? 

3. When is prophecy poetic? Illustrate. 

4. Are prayers ever poetic? Illustrate from 
The Book of Worship for Church and Home. 

5. What is meant by poetry that is described 
as “prophetic”? Illustrate from the Bible. Illus- 
trate from The Methodist Hymnal. 

6. Enumerate some values in poetry that is 
chiefly artistic rather than prophetic. 

7. What should be the Christian’s attitude to- 
ward poetry that is artistic but not spiritual? 





8. Is it possible to have a “religion of beauty” 
that is not basically Christian? Explain. 

9. Are beauty and Christianity opposites? Can 
you embrace beauty apart from Christianity? 
Can you have Christianity without valuing 
beauty? Can you have both? Does God believe in 
beauty? Can you believe in beauty without be- 
lieving in God? Can you believe in God without 
believing in beauty? (Ask the same concerning 
justice, honor, truth.) 


In CLOSING 


Express the hope that this series of lessons will 
provide a challenge to the group and open the 
minds of all to new truths. Suggest that the dis- 
cussions would be enriched if members of the 
group would look up, during the week, some facts 
on one or two of the poets to be discussed. Make 
specific assignments for Browning, Tennyson, and 
Milton, and others. 

Stress the value of following the daily Bible 
readings. Request the members of the group to 
bring their copies of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible. 

Dismiss the group with this thought in a part- 
ing prayer that they might think on “whatever 
is true, whatever is honorable, whatever is just, 
whatever is pure, whatever is lovely, whatever is 
gracious,” and that their hearts and minds may 
be kept in Christ Jesus. 


p The Group in Action 


By RAY H. SANDEFUR 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: As we prepare in this series of les- 
sons on “Listen to the Poets,”’ we shall attempt to 
understand the poets as interpreters of spiritual 
truth. We all have our own ideas as to the mean- 
ing of life, but we can enrich our experiences by 
glimpsing through poetry those flashes of insight 
that somehow give us a clearer understanding of 
reality. 

The first session deals with the poet as a 
prophet. The student should come to understand 
the poet’s purpose in penning his lines and 
should consider the relationship that can exist 
between poetry and prophecy. 

Preparation: Select in advance two or three 
members of the group who can read aloud effec- 
tively. Ask them to choose several poems of in- 
terest to them and to be prepared to read them 
to the class with proper emphasis and interpreta- 
tion. Suggest such poems as John Milton’s sonnet, 
“On His Blindness,” Richard Lovelace’s “To 
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Althea From Prison,” Thomas Gray’s “Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard,” and William 
Wordsworth’s “Daffodils.” The students may pre- 
fer to select other poems which have conveyed 
to them a special personal meaning. 


To begin: Open the session by asking for a ° 


definition of poetry. Is a poem created simply by 
rhyming words? Is it an arrangement of rhythmic 
lines? Does it deal with lofty thoughts that call 
for artistic language? 

Robert Frost observed that a poem is the prod- 
uct of someone who has something to say and 
poetry is the best way he can say it with the 
proper emotional connotations. 

Ask the class to consider the thought that a 
poet uses his poetry as a means of saying pre- 
cisely what he means with exact coloration of 
emotion and careful shades of meaning. 

What might be a poet’s motives? 

How to proceed: Call upon the selected readers 
and ask them to read the poems of their choice. 

Ask: What did the poems mean to you as you 
listened? What idea did the poet present in any 
one poem? Mention that not everyone will get 
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By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Continuing our series on poetry, this second 
lesson deals with “Resources for Living.” 

As in preparing for the other lessons in this 
unit, you should have at hand your Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible, Adult Student, 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary, and The Meth- 
odist Hymnal. Again you will find it helpful to 
have access to a biographical dictionary of the 
poets or some other reference work on the authors 
of poetic literature. 

For this entire unit an anthology of poetry 
would be of considerable value. If you do not 
happen to have such a volume, you will find one 
in the public library. Some suggestions are given 
on page 39 for those caring to buy an anthology. 

In your preparation for this lesson, read the 
daily Bible readings. After studying the material 
in Adult Student, examine these teaching helps. 
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the same images or meanings. To some the poems 
may mean nothing or, in some instances, may 
even be regarded as bad poetry. 

Make the point that there is not always a pre- 
conceived idea that the listener or reader is sup- 
posed to get. In a sense, a poem gains its meaning 
through a reflection of the listener’s own experi- 
ences. 

Discuss in particular the thought that “a poem 
is the very image of life expressed in eternal 
truth,” or that “poetry is criticism of life.” How 
can the poems which were read aloud be said to 
be criticisms of life or comments upon truth? Why 
can a poem often present an idea more clearly, 
concisely, and effectively than prose? 

In closing: Close by reading aloud Psalms 
119: 1-16. Show that here is an instance of truth 
expressed through poetry. Point out that it is 
often through the words of the poet that we can 
more clearly grasp the eternal wisdom of our 
Creator. 

Looking ahead: Read the assigned daily Scrip- 
ture readings for the next session and be prepared 
to consider resources for living. 


for Living 


Then look up some supplementary material, at 
least on Tennyson, Wordsworth, Browning, and 
Milton. 

Make a teaching outline for your own use, per- 
haps following the one suggested below but bring- 
ing together in your own way the various ma- 
terials you have assembled. A good plan is to 
write each of the main topics of the outline at 
the top of a separate sheet of paper. Then you 
can expand and amplify the sections as you pre- 
pare. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Review: What is a poet? 
II. Expression of feeling 
III. Theological exposition 
IV. Practical help 
V. Everyday use of the poets 
VI. Biblical poetry: Resources for living 


To BEGIN 


Effective teaching requires getting the atten- 
tion of the group from the beginning. Often this 
can be done by a question, or by an arresting 
statement. You might, in this case, wish to use 
the opening used in Adult Student. 

Certainly it is our common experience that life 
is made up of problems. Some of these may be 
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crises, but others may be simply monotonous and 
devastating drudgery. Suggest, therefore, that 
from time to time we need to turn somewhere for 
strength and inspiration. The theme of this les- 
son is that the poets can be of help to us by pro- 
viding us with resources for living. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Review: What is a poet? 


The last lesson may be quickly reviewed by 
setting out to answer the question, What is a 
poet? You may wish to recall especially one pas- 
sage from Tennyson’s “The Poet” which Chrisman 
quoted in part in the last lesson: 


He saw thro’ life and death, thro’ good and ill, 
He saw thro’ his own soul. 

The marvel of the everlasting will, 
An open scroll, 


Before him lay: ... 


Ask for the report on Tennyson. This can be 
used as a phase of the review. Tennyson’s theory 
of the function of poetry is a good example of 
the theme of the last lesson. You may care to add 
some evaluative comment on Tennyson and his 
writings. 

In discussing his philosophy of poetry, A. H. 
Strong speaks of Tennyson as he interprets “the 
true poet” as one who has “a moral aim.” “He is 
truth’s interpreter.” Or, again, “He is a prophet 
of the highest.” Finally, but more fully: 

“.. The poet is the man of deeper feeling, 
and therefore of larger insight, who sees the 
inner truth and order of the world, through all 
its superficial falsity and disorder, with a view 
to expressing that truth and order in forms of 
beauty and for purposes of goodness.” 1 

This description of the role of the poet may 
be sharpened by reference to the three hymns by 
Tennyson found in The Methodist Hymnal (206, 
368, 537). Your group may wish to examine and 
discuss these hymns as poetry. In any event, you 
will wish at least to read the first few lines of 
“Strong Son of God” (206), as an example of 
the poetic and prophetic or spiritual insight under 
discussion: 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we that have not seen Thy face 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove. 


In this great poem Tennyson gives expression 
to religious feeling and promotes it in others. 
II. Expression of feeling 


You will notice that Chrisman mentions the 
matter of life experience that gives an author 





1 Strong, Augustus Hopkins, The Great Poets and Their Theology, 
ee 456. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 
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depth. Similarly, it may be said that the poet 
moves his reader according to the measure of ex- 
perience the latter brings to the work. Note that 
in some cases relatively simple poetry (as Long- 
fellow’s “A Psalm of Life”) produces a prompt 
response. A great deal depends on the depth and 
breadth of our own experience at the time we 
come to the poem. 

You may wish to raise the sights of your group 
by discussing Wordsworth, a master at kindling 
feeling and emotion, an artist who spoke of “years 
that bring the philosophic mind.” Have the report 
on Wordsworth. From your own browsing you 
may contribute a few of his characteristic phrases 
that express emotion or feeling with sublime 
artistry, such as these from “Lines Composed a 
Few Miles Above Tintern Abbey”: 


. . . Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her... 


The still, sad music of humanity. 


... that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.... 


... And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts... 
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Or you might use these from “Intimations of 
Immortality”: 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


If you can get your group to see in Words- 
worth the function of the poet in helping his 
reader feel emotion toward the wonder and 
beauty and order of the world around him, you 
will have illustrated one of the values of poetry. 


III. Theological exposition 


You might find the group interested in examin- 
ing the fact that poetry has been used also to 
express great systems of theology. In this con- 
nection, you may wish to comment on Dante who 
put into verse the tremendous, comprehensive, 
theological description of the world which he 
found in the works of the official philosopher of 
the Roman Catholic faith, Thomas Aquinas, a 
medieval theologian. 

John Milton performed a similar function for 
Protestantism in becoming the poetic spokesman 
of the Puritan tradition. However, you may wish 
to point out also that many of us have reservations 
concerning the validity of such a monopoly con- 
cerning a theological tradition. 

How much time you wish to spend on the con- 
cept of poetry as the vehicle of theological expo- 
sition will depend upon the interest of your group. 
Their reactions—or lack of them—will be a re- 
liable index of their interest. 


IV. Practical help 


As a teacher you readily realize that people in 
general seldom read works of theology. They are 
even less likely to be interested in poetry that 
elaborates on a system of theology! Realizing also 
that our generation is quite “practical-minded,” 
you will find your group greatly interested in the 
practical help in available poetry. Chrisman uses 
Browning in this connection. 

Class members who have read some of Robert 
Browning’s poetry and have learned something 
of his life should be encouraged to share this 
with the whole group. Browning’s life and his 
love are interesting to discuss. Wordsworth was 
the poet of nature, Browning was the poet of man: 
he wrote of life. 
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Your class may be ready to speak of the prac- 
tical helpfulness of Browning (see Adult Student 
or supplementary reading). You may have to 
“prime the pump,” pointing out the passages cited 
by Chrisman, and/or adding some of your own 
discovery, such as: 


The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn: 
God’s in his heaven 

All’s right with the world. 


or, “Such ever was love’s way—to rise, it stoops.” 

Get the class to enumerate the ways in which 
Browning helps his readers; ask them to evaluate 
them. Suggest they memorize a few lines from 
Browning. You might ask them if they think that 
recalling such lines might give practical help 
sometime in an hour of need. 

Emphasize that Browning believed in the per- 
sonality, the righteousness, and the love of God. 
He also believed in Christ as the revelation of 
God in human form and as God’s way of reconcil- 
ing the world, with its sin and suffering and death, 
unto himself. Thus he is a dependable interpreter 
of life, of man and his purpose in the world. 

However, Browning’s high art is not the only 
poetry with practical value. Perhaps at this point 
you will wish to mention also William Ernest 
Henley and Louis Untermeyer—quite different 
types but authors who inspire. 


V. Everyday use of the poets 


This is a good juncture at which to tie in the 
thought that not only the “great” poetry but also 
the clever jingles and simple rhymes may have 
practical value. Profound minds may be steeped 
in the stately verses of the masters, but there may 
be men and moods more suited to the lesser poets 
and the inspiration and help they can bring. 

Chrisman mentions Longfellow and Kipling 
as poets for everyday use. You may wish to add 
others and perhaps to read from a popular anthol- 
ogy (see page 39). 


VI. Biblical poetry: Resources for living 


You will certainly wish to turn to the biblical 
poets, of whom there are many. A list would in- 
clude the prophets Hosea, Joel, Amos, Micah, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and Zechariah, as well as 
Isaiah and Jeremiah and the authors of Job, 
Psalms, and Proverbs. We are familiar with many 
passages from these books, and in them we can 
find much practical help. Emphasize the uni- 
versal appeal of biblical poetry: elements of this 


poetry in nonbiblical authors has often accounted 


for their greatness. Lord Byron, for example, 
wrote his greatest poems around the biblical sto- 
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ries his Scottish nurse had taught him when he 
was a child. 

Call attention to the Bible readings and ask 
the class to comment on the ways in which each is 
a resource for living. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Name some of the practical values in poetry. 

2. What is essential to the appreciation of 
poetry? Explain. 

3. Cite some of your favorite verses of poetry. 
Evaluate them. Do they amuse you, charm you, 
or inspire you? Why do you remember them? 

4. Name the poet in whom you have come to 
have a new interest because of this lesson, and 
tell why. What are you going to do about this 
new interest? 

5. If you were selecting a book of poetry for 
a friend, which poets would you like to see in- 
cluded? 

6. Must poetry contain profound theological ex- 
position in order to have religious significance? 
Explain. 


In CLOSING 


Inasmuch as this is a lesson on the practical 
values in poetry and its use as resource material 
for living, why not suggest to the class that they 
each begin a scrapbook of poems they wish to 
keep? Such a personally edited anthology might 
be more helpful and useful than one they could 
purchase, although the latter may be important 
as a resource. 

Remind the class of the daily Bible readings 
and the topic of the next lesson, “The Gospel of 
Brotherhood.” They will wish to read this in 
Adult Student and to bring some poetry that 
expresses the significant concept of brotherhood. 

Close with a prayer of gratitude for all who, 
by the artistry of their words and depth of their 
lives, inspire and help us. 


p———The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Purpose: Today’s objective is to understand 
and appreciate how poetry may furnish us with 
resources for everyday living. Although poetry 
may be enjoyed as an end in itself, as an artistic 
achievement evoking admiration or stirring our 
emotions, it can also serve in the practical busi- 
ness of teaching us how to live in a harshly prosaic 
world. 

Preparation: Plan an informal group discussion 
on today’s topic. The instructor should carefully 
read today’s lesson material, noting particularly 


the example in which John Stuart Mill eventually 
turned to poetry as a medicine for a state of mind. 
Reflect on the idea that poetry serves us not only 
when we meet the “fighting edge” of life, but 
also when we face the humdrum days of unex- 
citing, monotonous, everyday living. 

Recall that, as the lesson points out, not every- 
one readily understands an Ezra Pound or a 
T. S. Eliot. Reading Eliot’s “The Love Song of 
J. Alfred Prufrock” may leave the casual, un- 
critical reader confused and disturbed. Paul 
Engle presents a clear and provocative analysis 
of “Prufrock” in Reading Modern Poetry (see 
page 39). 

Unless the poet’s words strike a response be- 
cause of a somewhat similar experience in our 
own lives, we may gain little or nothing from 
those words. On the other hand, we can achieve 
a deep and lasting satisfaction from the finely 
etched lines of a poet’s picture which call forth 
a sympathetic response. A poem of such artful 
simplicity as Robert Frost’s “Stopping by Woods 
on a Snowy Evening” can move anyone who re- 
calls a similar winter scene. 

How to proceed: Keep the class discussion on 
a lively conversational level. Ask members of 
the group to recite fragments of poems that have 
meant something to them because the words 
exactly express how they once felt. Or perhaps 
the words convey precisely an abstract thought 
which they had otherwise been unable to put 
into words. 

Ask these questions: Can poetry be important 
in the workaday world of hardheaded business? 
Can we become dwarfed emotionally but over- 
developed in the coldly scientific? Can poets, such 
as Alfred, Lord Tennyson, in his poem, “Crossing 
the Bar,” sound a hopeful note in a theme as 
sombre as death? 

Refer to Browning’s lines, 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? ... 


Ask, do Browning’s words convey a sense of 
frustration or of satisfaction? Discuss the reality 
of Browning’s words, relating them to our concept 
of happiness, of a life of spiritual victory, of a 
sense of full accomplishment. 

Turn the discussion to a consideration of 
poetry’s place in meeting dramatic crises. How 
does poetry give us a source of inspiration for 
the “fighting edge” of life? In contrast, how does 
poetry aid us in moments of routine, pedestrian 
experiences? 

In closing: End the lesson by reading Proverbs 
15:1-9, pointing out the fact that here is poetry 
(Revised Standard Version) containing a blue- 
print for enriched living. 

Looking ahead: Ask the class to read the daily 
Scripture assignments for next week and to con- 
sider the question: What is true brotherhood? 
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By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This, the third lesson in the unit, “Listen to 
the Poets,” is on “The Gospel of Brotherhood.” 
It is advisable at this point to glance back over 
the preceding lessons and to review the aim of 
the series. 

Review also the daily Bible readings for the 
week. They contain expressions of central signifi- 
cance in the Christian concept of brotherhood. 
This theme provides you with an opportunity to 
present your group with a real challenge. 

Have at hand some supplementary sources (see 
page 39). Read, digest, and make notes on the 
lesson materials in Adult Student. Note the poets 
mentioned by Chrisman, especially those he deals 
with most: John Masefield, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, Robert Browning, Carl Sandburg, Robert 
Burns. You will wish to look up something extra 
on them and perhaps also on Shelley or another 
of interest to you. 

If you have access to a set of the Harvard 
Classics, you will find volumes 40, 41, and 42 of 
great use: they contain selections from many of 
the poets dealt with in this series. The index 
volume of the set will help you find references. 

Did you start a personal scrapbook anthology 
of poems? If so, you will wish to select some 
items from this lesson for this collection. Members 
of the class will be interested in your choices, just 
as you will be in their selections for their scrap- 
books. ; 

Be sure to have your Bible prepared with place- 
marks for ready reference to the daily Bible read- 
ings of this last week. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. Religion and brotherhood 
II. What is brotherhood? 
III. Brotherhood is broad 
IV. Brotherhood in poetry 
V. Inspiration for brotherhood 


To BEGIN 


Remind the group of the aim of this study. 
Recall with them the fact that the poet, at his 
best, is the prophet of the highest. Refresh their 
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thinking on the matter of resources from poetry 
for help in daily living. This brief review could 
be started with an opening statement such as: 
“Today we find ourselves at the very heart of this 
unit on the poets. You will recall how we began.” 

Several leading questions put to the group 
would be of help in conducting this brief sum- 
mary. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Religion and brotherhood 


Perhaps you would like to begin with the scrip- 
tural background. The first of the daily Bible 
readings, Luke 10: 25-37, would be a logical point 
of departure. 

Or you might find it more helpful to begin by 
asking, How many of us believe in God? Follow 
this with such questions as what faith in God 
means, how many of us love our brothers, our 
neighbors, our enemies. Then you might refer 
to Luke 10: 25-37. 

Whichever way you begin, the main idea is that 
faith in God and then belief in the brotherhood 
of man are fundamental in Christianity. (See 
Matthew 22: 36-40.) 

It is well to use the Bible reference, for you 
are presenting a distinctly Christian concept of 
brotherhood. Chrisman devotes considerable 
space to John Masefield’s poem. Perhaps mem- 
bers of the class are more familiar with Whitman 
or some other poet who says much about de- 
mocracy and brotherhood. You may wish to 
define rather carefully the difference between 
humanitarianism—loving everybody and doing 
good—and genuine Christian brotherhood—a re- 
ligious concern for people viewed as the children 
of God. Which is more profound? 

It would be realistic to point out that Chris- 
tian brotherhood requires faith in God. To love 
and serve people demands belief in the great 
spiritual values. Just faith in people is not enough; 
it takes a dynamic Christian faith in God. 

The reasoning of the child in Sunday school 
was simple enough: When he was told we are 
here to help others, he asked what the others are 
here for. 

Think about this: It may be that what you 
wish your group to think about is not “religion 
and brotherhood” but “religion with brother- 
hood.” Note Chrisman’s significant statement: 
“True religion cannot exist apart from a con- 
sciousness of human brotherhood.” Christian re- 
ligion and brotherhood are not separate things; 
brotherhood is a part of a profound religious ex- 
perience. 
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Ask your group if they think it is possible to 
have brotherhood without religion. Point out that 
faith in God gives us the needed basis for believ- 
ing in and practicing the brotherhood of man. 
Stress the importance of these lines from The 
Everlasting Mercy: 


I knew that Christ had given me birth 
To brother all the souls on earth. 


This deep understanding of the source of true 
brotherhood is what makes Masefield’s poem a 
great piece of literature. 


II. What is brotherhood? 


You might ask the class to name the elements 
in brotherhood as you write them on the board. 
Look for such characteristic and important con- 
cepts as: regarding others as equals, seeing all 
men as children of God, having compassion for the 
unfortunate, loving one’s neighbor as oneself, 
sharing, forgiving, and serving. 

In this connection you will find the reference 
to Matthew 25:31-46 in the daily Bible readings 
very helpful. Stress the Christian motivation for 
the behavior described by Jesus in this passage. 


III. Brotherhood is broad 


Chrisman says: “The idea of brotherhood has 
the widest ramifications. Personal, social, and 
international attitudes are concerned with under- 
standing brotherhood and putting it into practice.” 
He says that “bigotry and intolerance” are direct- 
ly opposed to the Christian idea of helping those 
in need (compare Matthew 25:31-46). 

Here again the poet may be likened to the 
prophet. Point out to the class that the prophets 
of ancient Israel were spokesmen of the truth— 
not mere foretellers. They held forth an ideal. 
They remind one that religion ought to be above 
the level of current practice. Many people do not 
think of Christianity as a challenge, only as a 
comfort; it is both. Remind the class of the social 
message of the prophets—as Amos and Hosea. 

In democracy there is great emphasis on human 
rights. But are not many of our people deprived 
of some of their rights? The class may wish to 
express themselves concerning what they think 
Christian people should do about prejudices, in- 
equalities, and bigotries in our society. 

Are we just making ourselves comfortable with 
our Christianity? Is it a crutch we lean on to 
support our prejudices? Are we selfish, self-satis- 
fied? Do we consider ourselves “better” than 
others? Are there “certain people” we do not 
want in our church, as if it were an exclusive 
club? Do we dislike people who look different 
from us, who dress differently, who speak another 
language, or whose skin is a different shade? Is 
this Christian? How is this related to the Bible 
passages discussed? 

You may push out a few horizons if you pursue 


this subject. Questions represent the best tech- 
nique; they need not be answered aloud, although 
someone may feel he has to speak up! 

Do we “sigh for wretchedness and shun the 
wretched”? Do we grieve for sin but fail to help 
the sinner? Do we favor Christian work for the 
dark-skinned people of Africa while persisting in 
unchristian attitudes toward the American 
Negro? Do we say we believe in foreign missions 
while we view without alarm the shocking condi- 
tions that surround minority groups and under- 
privileged elements in our own society? Do we 
like brotherhood in the abstract but dislike really 
being brothers to all men? Are people who are 
bloody and beaten and robbed the recipients of 
our love and generosity, or do we say that they 
got what they deserved, they are “no good” or 
are “only foreigners”—or something of the kind? 

This may prove to be a provocative discussion. 
Some teachers may have to wrestle with their 
own consciences on some of these issues. Do not 
introduce this phase of the subject until you are 
ready to state some clear-cut Christian beliefs. 
Be prepared for the question, What do you think? 
Pray that what you, as a teacher in the church of 
Jesus Christ, have to say will represent him on 
the subject of brotherhood. 

This is an opportunity to inspire the members 
of your group to grow in Christian love; no real 
teacher would want to increase the hate and 
bigotry which already exist in our country. Point 
out that a great satisfaction in life comes just from 
liking people—the greatest of God’s creations. As 
one learns to like more people, and as he serves 
them, so he grows. He becomes spiritually bigger 
himself, becomes more like God who, according 
to the Bible, finds a place in his love and in his 
mercy for everyone. 





For Further Reading * 


New Poems by American Poets, Rolfe 
Humphries, editor. Ballantine Books No. 
39. $2.00. 

One Hundred Modern Poems, Selden Rod- 
man, editor. New American Library 
(Mentor No. 54). 35 cents. 

Pocket Book of Modern Verse, Oscar 
Williams, editor. Pocket Book (GC 16). 
50 cents. 

Reading Modern Poetry, by Engle and Car- 
rier. 1954. Scott, Foresman and Company. 
$2.50. 

World’s Great Religious Poetry, Caroline 
Hill, editor. Macmillan Company. $4.95. 
Christ and the Fine Arts, by Cynthia Pearl 

Maus. Harper and Brothers. $5.95. 

Oxford Book of American Verse, F. O. Mat- 
thiessen, editor. Oxford University Press. 
$6.00. 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 
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IV. Brotherhood in poetry 


You may wish to review the Adult Student 
material. Not all of the class will have read this 
material in advance; even so, drawing attention 
to the poets and poetry discussed would be in 
order. 

Following this, the members of the class may 
wish to volunteer concerning what they have 
found for inclusion in their own collections of 
poems and may wish to share these discoveries. 
You may add from your own reading. Many 
passages in Whittier, in Whitman, in Oxenham, 
in Shelley would be appropriate. You can develop 
this aspect of the lesson according to the sources 
available to you and the contributions the group 
is able to make. 


V. Inspiration for brotherhood 


As you near the close of the lesson you may 
return to the theme of the basis for brotherhood. 
The Bible not only tells us what we are to do; it 
also inspires us. The daily Bible readings not 
touched upon to this point could be mentioned. 

A few appropriate lines from Whittier are: 


We search the world for truth; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful, 

From graven stone and written scroll, 
From all old flower-fields of the soul; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 

We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 

Is in the Book our mothers read. 


The lesson can be tied in rather forcefully with 
this season of the year by reminding the class of 
the poetry of the angels’ song when Jesus was 
born: 


Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace ... (Luke 2:14) 


Christian brotherhood is the way to peace among 
men and the way of glorify God. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Which of the poets discussed has, in your 
opinion, the best sense of brotherhood? Why? 

2. Which, in your opinion, is the passage in 
the Bible most expressive of the ideal of brother- 
hood? Explain. 

3. Is it possible to have brotherhood without 
religion? Explain. 

4. If you were preparing a worship service 
around the theme of brotherhood, which hymns 
would you select? (Do not overlook numbers 
266, 267, 465 through 474, 507, and 512.) 

5. Why does the author of this lesson speak 
of brotherhood as a “gospel”? 

6. What can be done to promote a deeper sense 
of brotherhood in your church? In your com- 
munity? In the world? 
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In CLOSING 


Encourage the group to continue reading and 
collecting items for their scrapbooks of poetry. 
Remind them of the daily Bible readings for next 
time and suggest they read the next lesson, “Life 
and Poetry.” Suggest that through prayer and 
meditation they try to find a way to contribute 
to the increase of the spirit of brotherhood. 

Reading “All People of the Earth” (The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, 508) as a closing prayer-poem may 
seem an appropriate way to dismiss the group. 


p——_The Group in Action 


By RAY H. SANDEFUR 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Purpose: Today’s lesson deals with one of 
Christianity’s most important concepts, the gospel 
of brotherhood. Our purpose here is to develop a 
deeper awareness of the real meaning of 
“brother.” 

Preparation: In planning this session, choose 
several poems containing significant ideas on 
brotherhood to be read aloud. Here are five ex- 
cellent selections which may be found, among 
other sources, in The Oxford Book of American 
Verse, Oxford University Press, 1950: 

Walt Whitman: “I Sit and Look Out,” “A 
Sight in Camp in the Daybreak, Gray and Dim.” 

Carl Sandburg: “Fish Crier,” “I am the Peo- 
ple, the Mob.” 

Archibald MacLeish: “Speech to Those Who 
Say Comrade.” 

The leader may wish to ask a member of the 
class to prepare to read the poems. 

At the beginning of the session, select three 
members of the class to prepare a short extempo- 
raneous discussion of these questions: 

1. What is brotherhood? 

2. Where is my brother? 

3. Who is my brother’s keeper? 

To begin: Open the lesson by having the 
selected poems read aloud. After the reading, 
point out that the poets have, in each instance, 
made a comment upon brotherhood. Show that 
each poem carries with it an emotional emphasis 
upon the significance of man’s relation to man. 
Invite members of the group to comment upon the 
ideas expressed in the poems. 

How to proceed: Call upon each of the selected 
student speakers to discuss in turn his assigned 
topic. 

Follow the speeches with a general discussion. 
Raise such questions as these: 

1. Does the H-bomb age, the rocket-ship age, 
stress the terrible urgency for world brother- 
hood? 
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2. Can we achieve brotherhood in these days 
of tension and uncertainty? 

3. What is our personal responsibility for the 
underprivileged of our own ‘nation and of the 
world? 

4. How can we develop a social sympathy? 

5. What part can the poets play in sharpening 
our concern for humanity? 

6. What do the great poets of the Bible say 
about brotherhood? 

Throughout the discussion keep before the class 
the idea that poetry frequently increases our 
sense of human sympathy. Poetry is often born 
from a poet’s deep-seated feeling for humanity. 
One of our Christian objectives is to learn for our- 
selves a compassion for mankind and to teach 
to others a divine concern for humanity. Point 
out that frequently the poet can bring the message 
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of human compassion in clear terms that prose 
could never fully equal. 

In closing: Refer to the poetic lines quoted in 
today’s lesson to make even clearer the idea that 
many personal, social, and international questions 
ultimately have to do with brotherhood. By the 
same token, we must understand and appreciate 
brotherhood before those personal, social, and 
international questions can be answered. 

Close by showing that poetry serves as a means 
of making clear to us the nature of brotherhood 
and the need for brotherhood. Indicate that ideas 
are sometimes more forcefully presented when 
placed within the lines of poetry. 

Looking ahead: Appoint two or three students 
to plan to give their views next week on the sub- 
ject: How are poetry and life related? Remind the 
group to read the Adult Student material. 


Life and Poetry 


ma——-The Leader in Action 








By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the fourth lesson in the unit, “Listen to 
the Poets,” and deals with the intimate connection 
between life and poetry. _ 

Read the lesson carefully in Adult Student and 
refresh your mind and spirit by using the daily 
Bible readings, noting the respective themes of 
the latter. You will find use again for the resource 
materials you have been using in this series. You 
might find it quite helpful to add Christ and the 
Fine Arts by Cynthia P. Maus. This includes pic- 
ture and hymn interpretations and stories, as well 
as poetry. See page 39 for a listing of this and 
other anthologies. Your public library should 
have a number of such resources. 

The Christian Criticism of Life (Abingdon 
Press, 1945; $2.50) by Lynn Harold Hough, a 
scholar and a preacher, should be read by every- 
one who wishes to understand and appreciate the 
best in life and literature. 

As part of your preparation, ask God to clear 
your mind of all distractions and make you the 
instrument of his will. 


(World Service Sunday ) 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Connecting poetry and life 
II. The human side 
III. Ever-present change 
IV. “Only God is great” 


To BEGIN 


You might find it effective to begin with the 
observation that in great literature we see our- 
selves and our experiences as in a mirror. Poetry 
comes from human experience and speaks to hu- 
man experience. In it we find what we know and 
feel expressed with artistry and understanding. 
Perhaps you can illustrate this with quotations 
in addition to those used by Chrisman in Adult 
Student. 


How TO PROcEED 
I. Connecting poetry and life 


The above introduction will lead to the observa- 
tion that poetry and life are inseparable. “Poetry” 
that bears no imprint of vital human experience 
is meaningless. It may be a rhyme or a jingle but 
it is not poetry. 

Perhaps at this point you would like to recall 
the definition of poetry. Usually characterized by 
“appropriate rhythmical language,” this form of 
artistic expression embodies “beautiful or high 
thought, imagination, or emotion.” The meter 
and the rhyme and the chosen words are but the 
means of expressing feelings and thoughts or of 
describing experiences. 
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A few years ago there was considerable debate 
as to whether a play or a movie should carry a 
message. Your class might like to examine this 
question of a message in art. Think it over your- 
self before bringing it up for discussion. 

Such questions as the following could be raised: 
Can you have an enduring form of art (play, 
movie, story) that does not “say” anything? 
Can there be art without meaning? Is not all 
enduring literature—even descriptive materials 
—suggestive of some meaning, perhaps that of 
beauty or awe or tragedy in human life? 

At this point you can tie in a basic concept 
of Christianity: Jesus came to reveal the meaning 
and purpose of human life. The hearts of those 
who saw in him the significance of life sang with 
lyric joy. (See Luke 1:46-55, the Magnificat, or 
Song of Mary, and Luke 2:29-32, the Nunc Di- 
mittis, or Song of Simeon.) God the father ex- 
pressed himself in terms of human experience 
so we could see and understand! 

Christina G. Rossetti has a poem that brings 
out the message of Christmas in a beautiful way. 


Our God, heaven cannot hold Him, 
Nor earth sustain; 

Heaven and earth shall flee away 
When He comes to reign; 

In the bleak midwinter 
A stableplace sufficed 

The Lord God Almighty, 
Jesus Christ. 


What can I give Him, 
Poor as I am? 
If I were a shepherd, 
I would bring a lamb; 
If I were a wise man, 
I would do my part; 
Yet what I can I give Him— 
Give my heart.! 


II. The human side 


You may feel it is important to stress the 
personal element in poetry, and rightly so. Read 
carefully that section of the lesson in Adult Stu- 
dent which deals with “The Human Picture.” 

The importance of man is a long-standing em- 
phasis of Christianity (John 3:16). Is it not true 
that the order and design that science perceives 
in the natural world is gathered up in the Chris- 
tian interpretation of man? At last the Creator 
invaded his natural world, and in the highest 
form it has known: man. God became man so 
man could become like God; thus spoke Anselm 
long ago. 

Pope said, “The proper study of mankind is 
man.” The proper subject of poetry is man. The 
poet is a man, discussing and describing the feel- 


1 The Methodist Hymnal, 104. 
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ings and the thoughts and the hopes of man. 

Try this: Promote discussion on this subject 
by using some selections of poetry for group 
analysis. Select and read—from the materials in 
Adult Student, from your other sources, and per- 
haps from your accumulated scrapbook collection 
to date—several selections of various types. See 
if the group thinks they are each expressive of 
human experiences and values. 

Do not neglect selections from the Bible: 
Psalms 1, one of the daily Bible readings, is about 
two kinds of trees. Does it deal also with man? 
With human values? 

Move then to a modern poem like Towne’s “City 
Roofs,” discussed by Chrisman. Does it concern 
man and the meaning of human life? 

You have been discussing the human side of 
poetry or, as Chrisman calls it, “the human pic- 
ture.” Is every picture a human picture? Is every 
description a picture in someone’s mind? Life is 
shot through with meaning. This is why Matthew 
Arnold spoke of the necessity for “seeing life 
steadily and seeing it whole.” When man is left 
out, the “picture” disappears. 

Man sees and describes and thinks. The poet 
does this artistically; he is an interpreter of life. 
His art is his interpretation of what he sees or 
feels. He relates what he experiences to him- 


The Christmas story has been a source of inspiration to 
poets as well as to painters. Shown is the Peruzzi 
Madonna by Raphael. 
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self. In so doing he helps us find significance or 
meaning or relationship to similar things we ex- 
perience. 


III. Ever-present change 


Point out to the class that in life everything 
changes. An ancient philosopher says that one 
cannot put his foot in the same stream twice— 
the water flows unceasingly and hence it is really 
not the same water all the time. You recall how 
these ancient thinkers commented also that every- 
thing moves. One man was clever enough to see, 
though, that unless something exists which does 
not move, you would have no way of knowing 
that everything else moves. By the same token, 
because there is at least one unchanging reality, 
we know that change is otherwise universal. 

Did you ever receive the counsel that you 
should not be anxious over a troublesome situa- 
tion because life changes? “This, too, shall pass.” 
This is a glorious thing about life; its scenes are 
kaleidoscopic. Ask your group what meaning they 
think this has, say, for social problems? Is not life 
transitory? Is it like the grass that flourishes in 
the morning and in the evening is faded and 
withered (see Psalms 90:6)? How can we find 
a sense of permanence and abiding reality in the 
midst of constant change? 

Much poetic literature will suggest itself to 
your mind on this same theme; cite some examples 
to your group. This theme is also the subject of 
much religious poetry (or should we say that 
poetry which deals with this theme is religious?) . 
There are illustrations of the theme in The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, as these lines from hymn 520: 


Change and decay in all around I see; 
O Thou, who changest not, abide with me. 


Those who believe in enduring values and an 
eternal God do not fear the circumstances of a 
changing world, nor do they put their trust in 
passing things. (Compare Luke 12: 22-31, one of 
the daily Bible readings.) 

If we really believe life is temporary and ma- 
terial things rust and decay, the secret of spiritual 
success is ours. Man has an ageless and universal 
desire to find something eternal. The poets can 
help. Emily Dickinson expresses this idea in her 
poem, “Death.” . 


Death is a dialogue between 

The spirit and the dust. 

“Dissolve,” says Death; the spirit, “Sir, 
I have another trust.” 

Death doubts it, argues from the ground. 
The spirit turns away, 

Just laying off, for evidence, 

An overcoat of clay. 


IV. “Only God is great” 
In a lyrical literary style Lynn Harold Hough, 





Our Next Unit 


With the beginning of the new year, the 
Adult Fellowship Series study will be “Rapid 
Change in Southeast Asia.” This course will 
deal with the emerging pattern of the new 
nations and of lands still in a colonial status 
in Southeast Asia. It will also discuss the role 
of The Methodist Church in this area. 

The Sunday-by-Sunday topics are: 


January 6: Battered by the Shock of Doom 
January 13: Freedom Is More Than a Word 
January 20: The Product We Offer 
January 27: Religion That Is Relevant 











in The Christian Criticism of Life, describes the 
funeral services held for Louis XIV of France. He 
tells of the dignity of the occasion, the royalty 
present, and the quiet expectation of the distin- 
guished congregation as the preacher mounted 
the pulpit stairs. At this majestic funeral of a 
powerful king, the nobility of the country waited 
for a beautiful eulogy. The preacher’s words 
“, . came with an icy chill, as if blown from the 
snow-capped mountains of eternity. ‘Only God is 
great.’ ” 

Hough continues: “Men felt the power of a 
spell which they could not resist. They looked at 
each other with startled eyes. They had come to 
witness a stately spectacle of human pride. And 
all unexpectedly they had confronted God.” 2 

Inspiration, you can point out, Divine inspira- 
tion is back of all that is great in the prophets 
and the preachers and the poets. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How can poetry increase our understanding 
of life? Can it help us understand other people? 
Explain. 

2. What does Chrisman mean by: “Provincial- 
ism... is not simply an intellectual defect”? 

3. Suggest some ways to help make the read- 
ing of poetry a vital experience. . 

4. Name and describe some poems which very 
clearly carry a message about the meaning of life. 
Name and describe some in which this element is 
not as obvious but is implicit. 

5. What mental pictures does the poem, “City 
Roofs,” suggest to you? What do they mean? 

6. Which of the poems discussed gives rise to 
the greatest amount of emotion in you as you read 
it? What do you feel? Why? Is it great poetry? 
Explain. 


In CLOSING 


Point out that this lesson was devoted to show- 
ing how poetry is an expression in one way or 
another of life’s meanings. There are different 


2 From The Christian Criticism of Life, by Lynn Harold Hough; 
Abingdon Press. 
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interpretations of life because there are many 
different minds. However, we are in search of 
certain meanings... “whatever is true, whatever 
is honorable, whatever is just, whatever is pure, 
whatever is lovely, whatever is gracious .. .” 
Whenever we find such elements in poetry, we 
have come upon great meanings. 

Remind the class of the Bible readings for the 
week. Suggest also that they will get more from 
the lesson if they do some reading of their own 
in preparation. 

Ask a member of the group to dismiss the 
session with prayer. 


p———-The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Purpose: Our objective is to appreciate the fact 
that poetry is inseparable from life, that it springs 
from life, and that it exerts a strong influence 
upon life. The students should observe that poets 
tend to be interested in people, that poetry is fre- 
quently a picture of humanity. 

Preparation: If possible, sometime during the 
week preceding this lesson, telephone or arrange 
to meet in person the students who have been 
appointed to speak on “How poetry and life are 
related.” Ask about their progress on the assigned 
topic. Suggest aspects of the subject that might 
be brought before the group. 

To begin: Open the session by recalling to the 
group that already they have come to know that 
poetry is not simply an academic exercise. Remind 
them that one characteristic of the poets as studied 
has been their interest in humanity. Recall that 
the poetic quality of a poet’s lines comes largely 
from a moving human experience and that our 
response to a poem often depends upon our hav- 
ing had a similar experience. 

How to proceed: Call upon the students who 
are to speak. 

Following their remarks, ask for class discus- 
sion of the ideas presented. Read aloud the lines 
of Rupert Brooke, “The Great Lover,” which ap- 
pear in the lesson material. Ask if everyone in 
the class gets a clear-cut picture of those bits of 
life. Ask, Why are those simple, human pictures 
much more effective because they are cast into a 
poetic form? 

If time permits, read aloud portions of Walt 
Whitman’s poem, “When Lilacs Last in the Door- 
yard Bloom’d,” a tribute to Abraham Lincoln, 
who had been recently assassinated. Ask if the 
class members gain from those lines a deep sym- 
pathy for Lincoln, a sympathy beyond tears. Point 
out the superb restraint of the lines, and show 
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that the restraint itself carries an emotional im- 
pact. 

Remind the group to consider that one of our 
Christian obligations is to have an abiding sym- 
pathy for and love of mankind. Emphasize that 
a poet serves the Christian by giving him those 
flashes of insight into humanity that will help 
him serve more fully and effectively. 

In closing: Conclude the lesson by calling upon 
members of the class to comment upon the neces- 
sity for a Christian’s having human sympathy. 
Have them comment upon the idea that many 
times our sympathy is merely superficial because 
of a lack of deep human understanding. Close by 
showing that we owe a debt of gratitude to those 
persons, particularly poets, who help increase our 
understanding of mankind. 

Looking ahead: The closing lesson in this series 
examines the poet as a teacher. In continuing the 
ideas discussed today, plan a symposium discus- 
sion for next week. Call upon three students to 
be prepared to speak briefly on these topics: 

1. The persons who had the most influence 
upon my life. 

2. The books that have influenced me the most. 

3. My Christian obligation in influencing others. 

Request that the three speakers consider their 
subjects thoughtfully and prepare carefully for 
the final session. 


Welcome 


It was a foot-rough, weary road 
From Nazareth to Bethlehem, 
The law’s requirement for a goad, 
The long way, past Jerusalem. 
Have patience, little plodding beast; 
Hay shall be yours to make a feast. 


A shelter would seem doubly kind 

That night, to one whose time had come, 

But ali the welcome they could find 

Was with the cattle, language-dumb. 
Have patience, woman; song and art 
Shall take you and the Babe to heart! 


Now, ages since the Gift was made, 
Some scorn it for the light and song; 
Christmas has found the Christ betrayed 
By our complacency with wrong. 
Have patience, God; let Truth search still 
For lodging in mortal mind and will. 


ELINOR LENNEN 
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The Poet as a Teacher 


=———The Leader in Action 








By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the last lesson in the unit, “Listen to 
the Poets,” and deals with the poet as a teacher. 
It follows closely in thought upon the previous 
study and is a fitting conclusion to this series. 

Glancing back over the previous lessons in 
this unit will give you a perspective. Review es- 
pecially the main idea of your last presentation. 

Read carefully the material for this lesson in 
Adult Student. The teaching outline below is sug- 
gestive. Organize the lesson in the way that seems 
most logical to you. Be sure to make use of the 
daily Bible readings. 

In this lesson we unfold further the idea that 
the poet gives us a description and an impression 
of life. More than that, he has something to teach 
us about the meaning and significance of human 
existence. We shall consider the poet as a teacher. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The function of a teacher 
II. The poet as a teacher 
III. The poet and spiritual values _ 


To BEGIN 


You could comment briefly that life is made 
up of some limitations but many choices. Every- 
where decisions confront us. We must choose 
ideas and courses of action. Our thoughts deal 
with meanings, and our behavior has significance. 
We must choose, evaluate, weigh. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The function of a teacher 


Chrisman describes the teacher as an 
“awakener.” The teacher’s role is to make us 
alert to alternatives and to guide us and help us 
in making choices. 

You might wish to remind the group that the 
philosopher Socrates of ancient Greece said that 
he was but a “gadfly” who wanted to sting men 
into an awareness. He also spoke of his task as a 
teacher as being like that of a “midwife”: He 
thought of himself as an attendant in the presence 
of ideas being born. 

Because life is varied and human experience 


so diversified, there are many interpreters and 
many interpretations. From the interpretations 
of the poets one may gain fresh insights and great- 
er understanding of the meaning of life. 


II. The poet as a teacher 


The material in Adult Student develops very 
clearly the idea that not only is a message legiti- 
mate in-poetry but that it is the business of poetry 
to teach something. Is not great literature timeless 
because it deals meaningfully with universal 
human experiences in words of enduring beauty? 

“Poets are essentially teachers of the art of 
living.” This discussion should be tied in with what 
is said in the lesson about art and “didacticism.” 

At this point you may wish to make use of the 
daily Bible readings selected for use the past 
week. Note that they have to do with moral in- 
struction. 

You might note the relation of the theme of a 
poem to its style. In Understanding Poetry, the 
authors point out that the subject (what is said) 
and style (how it is said) should be bound up in 
an “organic unity.” ! 

T. S. Eliot’s distinction as an artist has been 
described as “a sureness of accent and a quiet 
depth of tone” with respect to style. 

You might now wish to refer to some of the 
poets you have read and discussed in class. Note 
how Browning’s style bespeaks a serious and 
thoughtful and spiritual mind. Observe how 
Wordsworth’s lines come tumbling colorfully over 
each other, painting vivid pictures and giving rise 
to the sense of sound with respect to the natural 
world around man. 

This concept is illustrated in Ask the Prophets. 
The author, Carl Sumner Knopf, indicates that 
in Hebrew poetry the meter varies with the 
emotion expressed: two short, sharp beats indicate 
alarm; four beats for marching and to indicate a 
sense of importance and dignity, and so forth. 

“The message of the poet knows neither time, 
place, nor age. It is marked by a universal char- 
acteristic which sets vibrating heart-chords the 
world over. ... For poetry sings of the race, its 
griefs and joys, its disappointments and aspi- 
rations, its loves, its hates, its hopes. It is a soul 
singing itself out into other souls.” 2 

Make it clear that the poet is a prophet or 
spokesman of the highest who has something to 
declare about the meaning of the varied experi- 
ences we call life. Rhys Carpenter puts it this way 


1Brooks and Warren, Understanding Poetry; Henry Holt and 
Company; 1938. 


2From Heart Messages From the Psalms, by Keeler, Ralph 
Welles. The Methodist Book Concern, 1919. 
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in “The Master Singers”: 


They move on tracks of never-ending light; 

They pierce the darkness with the burning 
thorn 
Of star-point and of sun; with shadows torn 

From wind and rain, with storm clouds in their 

flight, 

They glut the whirlpools of abysmal night; 
They gather up the flaming shreds of morn; 
With streams and forest of a world unborn 

They set the hills of Eden in her sight. 


True poet-soul, is ought beyond your power? 
The very sea in all her caves is still 
When you, prophetic, from life’s utmost hill, 
With song’s unearthly vision in your eyes, 
Stretch forth your hands,—a watcher on his 
tower, 
God in his heaven bidding light arise. 


In “The Bard,” William Blake puts it this way: 


Hear the voice of the Bard, 

Who present, past and future sees; 
Whose ears have heard 

The Holy Word 

That walked among the ancient trees. 


III. The poet and spiritual values 


Move from the above into this last section of 
the discussion quite naturally enough: the poet 
deals with eternal matters. Spiritual values are 
involved somewhere in all great poetry. Here is 
help and guidance for what Chrisman calls “noble 
living.” Great poetry is the vehicle of that which 
is true, honorable, just, pure, lovely, and gracious. 

Your group may wish to discuss Matthew 
Arnold. He was a man with a rich mental life 
who called other men to “lives of high serious- 
ness.” He had some doubts about the orthodox 
religion of his time, but he was in touch with the 
deep streams of a cultured and spiritual life. He 
used poetry as a method to criticize or evaluate 
life’s experiences. His standard was “the best that 
has been said and thought.” 

It would be a profitable experience to read 
some of Arnold’s lines aloud. The class will notice 
the majestic simplicity of his style. In “Rugby 
Chapel,” for example, note how it bespeaks his 
father’s character. They will also observe the use 
of adjectives and the descriptive terminology. 
(You need not feel you must confine yourself to 
the passages quoted in the lesson material; such 
gems as these are scattered through Arnold’s 
work.) 

The thing to stress now is the idea that the 
poet not only gives us certain emotional feelings 
and fills our imagination with certain pictures, 
but he is teaching us something about life and its 
purpose. Therefore, we should “listen to the 


poets”! 
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In addition to the discussion of Arnold, the 
group may desire to spend some time on the 
work of T. S. Eliot and his contribution to spiritual 
insight in our time. 

Here is a practical suggestion you may wish to 
pass along to your group: When we arrive in 
church before the service is started, it is a good 
use of our time to pick up the hymnal and read 
and meditate. One might read through a favorite 
hymn or become familiar with the thought of a 
new one. Or, one might read some of the respon- 
sive readings at the back of the hymnal. And there 
are many inspirational prayers in the ritual sec- 
tion. 

If the class has made scrapbooks, something 
might be said at this point about the value of 
continuing to collect good poetry. Make a point 
of the fact that each one ought to have a mental 
collection of great poetry, both from Scripture 
and from other enduring literature. On an untold 
number of occasions such a storehouse of guidance 
and strength will aid us. 

Sometimes one gains a greater sense of the 
music and rhythm of poetry by reading it aloud 
than by reading it to oneself. Some of your class 
might like to start a poetry-reading group. 


QUESTIONS FOR DIscUSSION 


1. Illustrate from your own experience the 
capacity of the poet to be an awakener. 

2. To what extent should poetry take us away 
from the perplexing problems of every day? Is 
poetry ever to be an escape? Explain. 

3. Give an example of the power of the poet 
to help us better appreciate our immediate sur- 
roundings. 

4. What is meant by the statement, “Great 
poetry is essentially and inevitably didactic”? 

5. What are some evidences of the materialism 
described by T. S. Eliot? 

6. Discuss the meaning of the lines from Words- 
worth with which this study closes. 

7. Who is your favorite poet of those studies? 
Why? 

8. In what ways did this unit increase your 
appreciation of poetry? 

9. Enumerate and explain some of the values 
of poetry to the Christian. 

10. Why should we “listen to the poets”? 


In CLOSING 


In bringing this unit to a close, you could spot- 
light some of the main concepts presented in these 
lessons. 

Call attention to the unit which begins next 
week (see page 43). 

Before dismissing the group with prayer, you 
might like to quote the following from Robert 
Browning: 


God is the perfect poet, 
Who, in creation, acts out his own conceptions. 
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The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedure. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: In concluding this series of lessons, 
we are viewing the poet as a teacher. If it is true, 
as Robert Frost said of himself, that a teacher is 
an awakener, then our objective here is to under- 
stand more fully how the awakening actually oc- 
curs. 

Preparation: Read the lesson material care- 
fully, noting the point that there is a sharp dif- 
ference between a schoolmaster and a teacher. 
Recall that Jesus was the greatest of all teachers, 
of all awakeners, yet he was not a schoolmaster. 
Remember that his teaching involved, not rote 
memory or drill, but vital contributions to the 
lives of all who heard his words or came under 
the influence of his perfection. 

To begin: Call upon the three appointed speak- 
ers to discuss their topics as assigned at the last 
session. 

The first speech should remind the class of 
others who exerted a strong personal influence. 
Encourage comments from the group. Ask for 
personal experiences illustrating the influence 
that has affected lives. 

Following the second report, invite the class 
to name books that have exerted a significant 
force upon their lives. 

How to proceed: After the third speaker has 
discussed his idea of our Christian obligation in 
influencing others, open the session to a general 
discussion. Ask how we can be inspirations to 
our children, to our acquaintances. Consider the 
thought: How can a Christian in an unchristian 
world go about exerting his influence for good? 

Raise the point: How does one find a purpose 
in life? Then ask, How can poetry help us find 
a purpose? 

The class should examine the genuine values 
of life. Is life to be a matter of material gain? Is 
it to achieve success and power? Or are there 
goals more important than these, goals such as 
living an upright life and achieving a clear aware- 
ness of our place in God’s great plan? 

Develop the thought that the poet-awakener 
often seeks to bring our lives into sharp focus 
by showing us the eternal values. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning expresses her con- 
cept of the high obligation of poets to write of 
eternal values: 


O brave poets, keep back nothing, 

Nor mix falsehood with the whole! 

Look up Godward; speak the truth in 
Worthy song from earnest soul: 





Keystone View Company 


‘Socrates of ancient Greece said that he was but a 
‘gadfly’ who wanted to sting men into an awareness.” 


Hold, in high poetic duty, 
Truest Truth the fairest Beauty! 


Stress the idea that Jesus continually em- 
phasized the fundamental truths. 

If we, in our daily battles in the dust of the 
arena, fail to look upward to see these truths, 
then we have failed ourselves and humanity. The 
poet attempts to let us glimpse through the dust, 
the vision of reality—a reality which is, all too 
often, far from that which we had thought it to 
be from our positions of low visibility. 

In closing: Read aloud to the class from the 
close of the lesson material the lines from Words- 
worth. Here the poet-prophet gives us a clear 
view of the true meaning of life. Wordsworth’s 
lines remind us of the omnipresence of God, of 
the fact that our Creator would have us under- 
stand the great truths of life and would have us 
base our existence upon those truths. 

Looking ahead: This series should help estab- 
lish a blueprint for effective living. Urge the class 
to remain aware of the importance of poetry, and 
show the value of listening to the poets. 

Refer to page 43 for information on the Adult 
Fellowship Series for January. 
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What Is a Panel Discussion? 


Tus is an orderly discussion between three or 
more persons with specialized knowledge. 

There are no set speeches in a panel discussion. 
Each participant stays seated while speaking. 
Each person comments on the central issues raised 
by the moderator. Members of the panel inquire 
of one another for a clarification of views. They 
state differences of opinion on controversial ques- 
tions or disagreements about the solutions of 
problems. The audience is invited to participate 
after the issues have been clarified and the dif- 
ferences of opinion stated. 

One of the best panel discussions in America 
for many years was the “University of Chicago 
Round Table.” The format used by this program 
was very simple: 

1. Statement of the topic or question 

2. Establishment of disagreements and clarifica- 


tion of alternatives 


3. Discussion of controversial questions 

A similar procedure may be used in an adult 
class. It could be followed by a general discussion 
in which members of the group would ask ques- 
tions of persons on the panel or state differing 
views and opinions. 

The leader of the panel would meet with the 
members prior to the discussion. Together they 
would decide on three or four issues about which 
there were real differences of opinion. He would 
explain the procedure of the panel carefully. 


THE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 


Members do not make speeches. They comment 
on each issue as it is raised and converse with 
each other about it. This procedure must be 
understood and agreed upon by all participants. 
They may rehearse briefly. Care should be taken, 
however, that the rehearsal not be detailed in 
order that spontaneity not be curtailed. The 
members may agree upon an outline. 

In the meeting the leader introduces the mem- 
bers of the panel, raises the central issues, guides 
the discussion so that all may comment, sum- 
marizes when a question has been explored, and 
moves the group on to the next issue. He must 
keep the discussion moving in a friendly yet live- 
ly manner, assisting participants in checking evi- 
dence, clarifying ideas, and making equal contri- 
butions. 

At the appropriate time the leader encourages 
the audience to participate and then guides ques- 
tions, comments, and answers to proper persons 
on the panel or in the audience. In concluding he 
may summarize the consensus of opinion or de- 
lineate differences. 

A panel discussion is used to stimulate the 
discussion of issues about which persons already 
have some knowledge or information. It helps 
persons understand the implications of a problem. 
It helps them understand how others think about 
it. 

—Robert S. Clemmons, staff member of the 

Department of Christian Education of Adults, 
Board of Education. 
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the INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


This comprehensive Bible commentary con- 
tains the complete texts of both the King James 
and Revised Standard Versions, full commentary 
of the texts, background articles, an introduction 
to each book, and full-color maps. All volumes 
are bound in durable dark blue cloth stamped in 
black, red, and genuine gold. Ideal gift for pas- 
tors. Volumes 1-1] are ready now. Vol. 12 will 
be published in the spring of 1957. Buy the first 
11 volumes now and Vol. 12 will be sent to vou 
free! (AP) . each Volume, postpaid, $8.75 


Response to The Interpreter’s Bible 
is universally enthustastic! 


Preachers: 

“_ . . stirs up my creative faculties every time I open it!” 
—Charles B. Bare, Newport, R. I. & 

“| |. a monumental milestone in biblical interpretation.” 


—Rufus C. Baker, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


Teachers: 
“The most important publication in the religious field 
for over half a century.” 

—Halford Luccock, New Haven, Conn. 


“A masterpiece in form and content . . . worth buying 
in entirety.” —Albert E. Barnett, Emory, Georgia 


The Press: 
“ .. the infinite variety and rich possibilities of the 


Scriptures have seldom been so fully revealed.” 
—New York Times 


“A landmark of Biblical scholarship!” 


—Time 





Our new BOOK CATALOG for 1957 is 
now ready. It’s filled with 1,941 books, 
many that you'll want to read and to 
give. Send for your free copy today! 











USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER FORM 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3 @ Chicago 11 e Cincinnati2 e Dallas 1 
Detroit] ¢ Kansas City6 ¢  Nashville2 ¢ New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 e Portland 5 e Richmond 16 e San Francisco 2 


Quantity Total price 
______ Volume I. General Articles on the Bible; General 
Articles on the Old Testament; Genesis; 
Exodus 
Volume II. Leviticus; Numbers; Deuteronomy; Joshua; 
Judges; Ruth; Samuel se 
Volume II1. Kings; Chronicles; Ezra; Nehemiah; 
Esther; Job 
____. Volume IV. Psalms; Proverbs 
Volume V. Ecclesiastes; Song of Songs; Isaiah; 
Jeremiah 
______ Volume VI. Lamentations; Ezekiel; Daniel; Hosea; 
Joel; Amos; Obadiah; Jonah; Micah; 
Nahum; Habakkuk; Zephaniah; Haggai; 
Zechariah; Malachi 
Volume VII. General Articles on the New Testa- 
ment; Matthew; Mark 
Volume VIII. Luke; John 
______ Volume IX. Acts; Romans sag 
______ Volume X. Corinthians; Galatians; Ephesians 
Volume XI. Philippians; Colossians; ‘Thessalonians; 
Timothy; Titus; Philemon; Hebrews 
Volume XII. James; Peter; John; Jude; Revelation; 
Index 























Total price 
Sales tax, if any ———_— 


Total amount 
Add state sales tax if necessary—none cn interstate orders 


(1) Payment enclosed [1 Charge as below 
a sot ae jms ts i sic parE ee - 
Street or RFD 
ee ee ee ee 
CHARGE TO 
Reamer Un RN SU DD ee 2 i hs a ae Ns a tn ee 
City ---- ee 
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